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vi translator's preface* 

I feel bound to state that, while translating the First IBook, 
I have had before me the translation by Mrs. Fuller, published 
in America. The great merit of this version I willingly ac- 
knowledge, though the frequent omissions render it almost an 
abridgement. The contents of the Supplementary Volume are 
now, I believe, published for the first time in the English 
language. ^ 

[1830.] J ‘ °’ 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 
TO THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES. 


^collection of Conversations with Goethe took its rise 

irrUtf iL™ U lmpulse > na tu r al to my mind, to appropriate to 

as%tnhi e ^ tlng a ?UP art of m J experience which strikes me 
as \aniable or remarkable. 

vrh™ r ffi Ve *’ If ® lt ,®° n ^ ant] y need of instruction, not only 

had that estrao , rdinar y man, but also after I 

l ad n; ed with him for years ; and I loved to seize on the im- 

* *■». “ 1 »«“ t«~- 

•CtSfpSfb ?. “* "7 

r« tCSto fe llandS ’ finds that the S reater part of if 

ffif ivsst: is $***>(' ” a - 

rejardto?he m orSfio °tMsprier£?,l - S0 Z T 7 ™/ V th 

passed away, while tho Q+™ * b k * . . Wllole months often 

business, or various toils' needful* toXilv ^ 111 liealtll > 

ine from writing a single line .bnV+uf 17 Prevented 
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difference ; and where is lie who knows always liow to prize the 
present at its due rate ? 

I mention these things to excuse the frequent and important 
gaps which the reader will find, if he is inclined to read the 
hook in chronological order. To such gaps belong much that is 
good, but is now lost, especially many favourable words spoken 
by Goethe of his widely scattered friends, as well as of the 
works^ of various living German authors, while other remarks of 
a similar kind have been noted down. But, as I said before, 
books have their destinies even at the time of their origin. 

For the rest, I consider that which I have succeeded in ma king 
my own in these two volumes, and which I have some title to 
regard as the ornament of my own [existence, with deep-felt 
gratitude as the gift of Providence, and I have a certain 
confidence that the world with which I share it will also feel 
gratitude towards me. 

I think that these conversations not only contain many 
valuable explanations and instructions on science, art, and prac- 
tical life, but that these sketches of Goethe, taken directly from 
life, will be especially serviceable in completing the portrait 
which each reader may have formed of Goethe from his manifold 
works. . 

• ^ aTn ^ ar ^ rom imagining that the whole internal Goethe 

is here adequately portrayed. We may, with propriety, com- 
pare this e xt r a or dinai y mind and man to a many-sided diamond, 
which in each direction shines with a different hue. And as, 
under different circumstances and with different persons, he 
became another being, so I, too, can only say, in a very modest 
sense, this is ray Goethe. 

And this applies not merely to his manner of presenting him- 
self to me, but to my capacity for apprehending and re-producing 
luim In such cases a reflection * takes place, as in a mirror ; 
and it is very seldom that, in passing through another individu- 
ahty, nothing of the original is lost, and nothing foreign is 
blended. The representations of the person of Goethe by 
Bauch, Dawe, Stieler, and David have all a high degree 
. fopth, and yet each- bears more or less the stamp of the 
individuality which produced it. If this can be said of 
bodily things, how much more does it apply to the fleeting, 
intangible objects of the mind ! However it may be in my 
case, I trust that all 'those who, from ihental power or personal 
acquaintance with Goethe, are fitted to judge, will not misin- 
terpret my exertions to attain the greatest possible fidelity. 

* In tlie German “ Spiegelung,” but “refraction” furnishes a 
more adequate image. — Trans. 
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ha was seen with a light wooden box on his back, going in the 
heath-country from village to village, hawking ribbons, thread, 
and silk. At the samejfcime he purchased here woollen stockings 
and Beyderwand * (a cloth woven out of the wool of the sheep 
on the heaths, and linen yarn), which he again disposed of in 
the Vierkmde on the other side the Elbe, where he likewise went 
hawking. In the winter he carried on a trade in rough quills 
an I unbleached linen, which he bought up in the villages of 
the hut and marsh country, and took to Hamburg when a ship 
offered. But in all cases his gains must have been very small, 
as we always lived in some degree of poverty. 

If now I am to speak of my employments in childhood, these 
varied according to the season. When spring commenced, and 
the waters of the Elbe had receded after their customary over- 
tlvw, I went daily to collect the sedges which had been thrown 
upon the dykes and other places, and to heap them up as litter 
for our cow. But when the first green was springing over the 
broad meadows, I, with other hoys, passed long clays in watch- 
tug the cows. ^ In summer I was actively employed on our field, 
and brougiiu dry wood from the thickets scarce a mile (German) 
dff, to serve for firing throughout the year. In harvest time 
I passed weeks in the field as a gleaner, and when the autumn, 
wit: os snook tna trees^I gathered acorns, which I sold by the 
peex'to persons oi opulence, to feed their geese. When I was 
• ; d enough, I went with my father on his travels from hamlet 
t o minuet, and helped to carry his bundle. This time affords- 
son:..;- c f the fairest remembrances of my youth. 

TJnusr such influences, and busied in such employments,, 
during which, at certain periods, I attended a school, and barely 
learned to read and write, I reached my fourteenth year ; and 
t“ try one will confess, that from this situation to an intimate 
,.. .ojLcCtioii with Goethe there was a great step, and one that 
seemed scarcely probable. I knew not that there were in the 
v '"•*-** things as Poetry or the Fine Arts ; and, fortunately, 
^ eTen S ° nmch as a blijld longing and 

^ tliat animals ^are instructed by their very 

winch b •* rfn b ' * '* b0 ma *I u X e . sa * d man > that, by something 
v- he is ^en taught the higher 

{ . Something of the sort hap- 

* — ^significant in itself, gave a new 

£ :r ; . “ a ^ a 13 therefore stamped indelibly on my 


* Linsey-woolsey. — Trans, 
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I sat one evening witli both my parents at table by the li»ht 

w L +iiv P ' f yfather llad j° st returned from Hamburg and 
was talking about his business there. As he loved smokm’cr he 

w tk Mm a P ackei ^ tobacco, Slav 
ore him on the table, and had for the crest a horse This 

pen ' ink e “nda°nS e a / ery § ood P iotlJre , and, as I had' by me 
pen, mfc, and a piece of paper, I was seized with an irreqiqfihV 

Sambtr t0 1 c °P y 1 ik My father continued SkSg aS 

qulte ™°Wed, became wholly ■ 
engaged fn drawmg the horse. When finished, it seemed to me 

before e nnSown S °t t® OT j giaalj and 1 experienced a delight 
before unknown. I showed my parents what I had done and 

passed. 0 the ^11^^“® “ + e and pressing admiration. I 
+S!f,li + 6 111 ka PPy excitement, and almost sleepless • I 

!Sf,T Statly - 0f the llorse 1 llad drawn, and longed im- 
patiently for morning that I might have it again before mv 
eyes, and delight myself with beholding it. " 

+;^ r ° m tIus tu ? e tIle once-excited propensity for visible imita- 
tion was never forgotten. And as Ifoind no other helpofam- 
sort m our place, I deemed myself most happy when our neMi- 
^moJi°7 aS a P° ttei V ent me some outhnes, which se”ed Mm 

as modeis for pamtmg his plates and dishes. 

thSose’ti^ bn^l-f P /^i d Ve - 7 care ?" Uy with Pen and ink, and 
t drawings, which soon passed from hand 

/A u d ? t ^ last cam e under tlie eye of the urraer Bailiff 

(Oberamtmann), Meyer, the first man of the plac? P He sent 
™L me ’ ni CT® “? e , a Present, and praised me in the kindest 
if He asked me if I should like to become a painter, for 

f was confi rmed, send me to a proper 

master at Hamburg. I said that I should like it very much 
and would talk of it with my parents. They, however, who be- 
longed to tlie peasant class, and lived in a place where scarce anv 

miXr onl v Wer<3 foUo 5 ed e ? ce P* tillin g and grazing, thought of 1 
0118 W1 ° P amts dool ' s and houses. • They, there- 
l°^tr earn f% against it, saying it was not only a 
dirty, but a very dangerous trade, at which one might break 
ones legs or neck, as was indeed often the case, especiahy hi 
W le ? t l<3 ll0Uses are seven stories high. As my own 
forth?* a P amter were not more elevated, I abandoned myfancy 

good Baihff , P q ° ,lt ° f mylleadthe offer of the 
However, the attention of higher persons having been once 

me in^i°r,e mej 1 Wa ? kept in si S ht > a a d efforts were made to aid 
rile feJXlXeTof'+h Pwaspermitted to take private lessons with 
fn/ZtS f th i at rank 1 1 ® amed French, and a little Latin 
and music . I was also provided with better clothing, and the 
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worthy superintendent, Parisius, did not disdain to give me a 

seat at his own table. , T ,,, , 

Henceforth, I loved school very much. I sought to make this 
pleasant state of things last as long as possible, and my parents 
readily consented that I should not be confirmed before my 

sixteenth year. , , . . ... o' 

But now arose the question, what was to be done with me . 
Could I have followed my wishes, I should have been sent to 
pursue learned studies at a gymnasium ; but this was out of the 
question, as I ms not only destitute of means but felt myself 
imperiously called upon by my circumstances to get into some 
situation as soon as possible, where I could not only take care 
of myself, but in some measure help my poof old parents. 

Such a situation presented itself immediately after my con- 
firmation, for a judicial functionary (Justizbeamter) of the place 
offered to take me to do copying and other little services for 
him, and I joyfully consented. I had, during the last year ana 
a half of my schooling, acquired not only a good hand, but 
Practised a f great deal in composition, so that I might consider 
myself very well qualified for such a post. I also carried. on 
some of the minor parts of an advocate s business, frequent y 
drawing up both judgment and petition, according toprescnbecL 
forms : this lasted two years, viz. till 1810, when the Hanoverian 
office, at Winsen on the Lnhe, was broken up, and the place 
being taken into the department of Lower Elbe, was rncorpo- 
rated with the French empire. 

I then received an appointment in the office of direct taxes at 
Liineburg, and when this was also broken up in the following 
year, I entered the office of the under prefect in Uelzen. Here 
I worked till near the end of the year 1812, when the prefect, 
Herr von During, patronized me, and made me secretary of the 
mayoralty at Bevensen. This post I held till the springy of 
1813, when the approach of the Cossacks gave us hopes of being 
freed from the French yoke. 

T now took my leave and returned home, with no other inten- 
tion than that of joining the ranks of those patriotic warriors 
who began secretly to form themselves in various places. 

Tins plan I carried out. Towards the end of the summer I 
joined as a volunteer, with rifle and holster, the Kielmannseggc 
Jiiger corps, and in Captain Knop’s company made the campaign 
of the winter of 1813-14, through Mecklenburg, Holstein, ant 
before Hamburg, against Marshal Davoust. Afterwards w< 
crossed the Rhine against General Maison, and in the snnune: 
marched about a great deal in the fertile provinces of Elander 
and Brabant. 

Here, at the sight of the great pictures of the Netherlands, 
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new world opened to me ; I passed whole days in cliurelies and 
museums. These were, in fact, the first pictures I ever saw in 
my lire* I understood now what was meant by being a painter. 
1 saw the honoured happy progress of the scholars, and I could 
nave wept that I was not permitted to pursue a similar path. 
-However, I took my resolution at once. I made the acquaint- 
ance of a young artist at Tournay ; I obtained black crayons and 
a sheet of drawing-paper of the largest size, and sat down at 
once before a picture to copy it. My enthusiasm somewhat 
supplied my deficiencies in practice and instruction, and thus I 
succeeded in the outlines of the figures. I had also begum to 
shade the whole from the left side, when marching orders broke 
up my happy employment. I hastened to indicate the grada- 
tions of light and shade in the still unfinished j>arts with single 
letters, hoping that thus I might yet complete my work in some 
tranquil _ hour. I ^ then rolled up my picture, and put it in a 
case, which I carried at my back with my gun, all the long 
march from Tournay to Hameln. 

Here, in the autumn of 1814, the Jager corps was disbanded. 
I went home ; my father was dead ; my mother was still alive, 
and resided with my elder sister, who had married, and had 
taken possession of the paternal house. . I began now to con- 
tinue my drawing. I completed first the picture I had brought 
from Brabant ; and then, as I had no proper models, I stuck to 
some little engravings of Bamberg’s, of which I made enlarged 
copies in black chalk. But here I felt the want of proper 
knowledge and preparation. X had no idea of the anatomy 
either of men or animals ; I knew as little how to treat properly 
the various kinds of trees and grounds ; and it cost me unspeak- 
able toil to make anything look decently well by my own mode 
of proceeding. * * 

Thus I soon saw that, if X wished to become an artist, I must 
set to work in a way somewhat different, and that more of this 
groping about in my own way would only be lost labour. How 
m y plan was to find a suitable master, and begin from the very 
beginning. 

The master whom I had in my eye was no other than Bam- 
berg, of Hanover, and it seemed to me the more possible to stop 
in that city, as a beloved friend of my earlier days lived there in 
easy circumstances. On his friendship I could rely for my sup- 
port,^ and he was constantly inviting me. 

Without further delay, therefore, I tied up my bundle, and 
took, in the midst of the winter of 1815, a walk of almost forty 
leagues, quite alone, over the heath and through the deep snow. 
X arrived at Hanover in a few days, without accident. 

I went immediately to Bamberg, and told him my wishes. 
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After looking at what I laid before him, lie seemed not t/* ® " 

my talent, yet he remarked that I must have bread 
the mastery of the technical part of art demanded nnu' * 
and that the prospect of earning a subsistence by art 
great distance. Meanwhile, he showed himself willing 
me as much as he could; he looked up immediately, if* * 
mass of his drawings, some suitable sheets with part;* 
human body, and gave them to me to copy. g 

So I lived with my friend, and drew after Ramberg. ' ^ 

good progress, for the drawings which he gave me were ij* # g % * * 

more advanced. I drew the whole anatomy of tha 
frame, and was never weary of repeating difficult ha** f ,^7 ' * 
feet. So passed some happy months. When we came 1 * ^ . 1 

however, my health began to give way ; and on the apj » * * I* • 4 
June my hands trembled so much that I could no longt*^ 
pencil. . f , 

We consnlted a skilful physician, and he found my t 
dangerous. He said that in consequence of the campaiF j 
spiration was checked, that my internals were attack*" 4 
consuming heat, and that, if I continued a fortnight 


aP 




* 

-tint 

condition, I should inevitably be a corpse. He pr* n * 

warm baths, and similar remedies to restore the actio** I "* 

skin; cheering signs of improvement very soon appe;* r * 
the continuation of my artistic studies was not to be tin * 1 * “ T ■ 

My friend had hitherto paid me the kindest care an* * , • * 

tion ; there was not the least thought or hint that I * * 

could afterwards become, a burden to him. I, however, f * ^ 
of it, and as the uneasiness which I had long harbours I * 
head had probably hastened the breaking out of my ‘ j' 
illness, so did it now come forward in all its force, **** 
heavy expenses before me on account of my recovery. 

At such a time of external and internal embarras&n** 
prospect opened to me of an appointment, with a com*** 11 
which had for its object the clot hin g of the Hanoverian * 
and hence it was not surprising that, reno un cing the 
path, I yielded to the pressure of circumstances, soli** * f: 1 
appointment, and was delighted to obtain it. 

My recovery was soon complete, and a state of hon. 1 * * 
cheerfulness returned which I had not enjoyed for a 1* ***:■■£ 

I found myself able, in some measure, to requite the ?-* < • * 
my friend had generously shown me. The novelty of * 
vices into which I was now to be initiated gave occupati* t * 
mind. My superiors seemed to me men of the noble*** % 
and with my colleagues, some of whom had made the - > * * ** T 
in the same corps with me, I was soon on a footing of »•■■■*• r 
intimacy. - 


*.*****,. 
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I 
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» 
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Being now fairly settled, I began with some freedom to look 
about the city, which contained much that was worth observa- 
tion, and, in leisure hours, I was never weary of rambling, over 
and over again, about its beautiful environs. With a pupil of 
Bamberg’s, a promising young artist, I formed a close intimacy, 
and he was my constant companion in my rambles. And since 
I was forced to give up the practice of Art on account of my 
health and other circumstances, it was a great solace that I 
could, at least, daily converse about it with Mm. I took in- 
terest in his compositions, which he showed me in sketches, and 
about which we conversed. He introduced me to many instruc- 
tive works; I read Winckelmann and Mengs ; but, never having 
had before me the objects which they discuss, I could only 
imbibe generalities from their works, and received, indeed, but 
little benefit. 

My friend, who had been born and brought up in the city, 
was in advance of me in every kind of mental culture, and had, 
what I entirely wanted, considerable acquaintance with the 
belles lettres. At that time Theodore Korner was the venerated 
hero of the day. My friend brought me the “ Lyre and Sword,” 
wMch did not fail to make a deep impression on me, as well as 
others, and to excite my admiration. 

Much has been said of the arfcistieal effect of poems, and many 
have ranked it very high ; but it seems to me that the subject- 
matter is, after all, the chief point. Unconsciously, I made this 
experience in reading the “Lyre and Sword.” For that I, like 
Korner, had fostered in my bosom an abhorrence of those who 
had been our oppressors for so many years ; that I, like him, 
had fought for our freedom, and, like him, had been familiar 
-with all those circumstances of tedious marches, nightly 
bivouacs, outpost service, and skirmishes, and amid them all 
had been filled with thoughts and feelings similar to his : this it 
was which gave to these poems so deep and powerful an echo in 
my heart. 

Since nothing of import could have an effect upon me without 
moving me deeply and rendering me productive, so it was with 
these poems of Theodore Korner. I bethought me that I too 
had, in childhood and the years immediately following, written 
little poems from time to time, without caring any more about 
them, because at the time I attached no great value to things so 
®asily produced, and because a certain mental ripeness is re- 
quired for appreciation of poetical talent. This talent now in 
Korner appeared to me as something enviable and noble, and I 
felt a great desire to try if I could succeed, by following him 
in some degree. 

The return of our patriotic warriors from France afforded me 
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a good opportunity, and, as I had fresh in my memory all the 
unspeakable hardships which the soldier must undergo in the 
field, while often no inconvenience is endured by the citizen in 
lus comfortable home, I thought it would be good to set forth 
this contrast in a poem, and, by working on the feelings, to pre- 
pare for the returning troops a more cordial reception. 

I had several hundred copies of this poem printed at my own 
expense, and distributed through the town. The effect pro- 
fit 1 ™ was favourable beyond my expectations. It procured me- 
a -xi °? ver F pleasant acquaintances ; people sympathized 
with the views and feelings I had uttered, encouraged me to 
make similar attempts, and were generally of opinion that I had 
given proof of a talent which deserved further cultivation. The 
poem was copied into periodicals, printed, and sold separately 
m various places ; I even had the pleasure of seeing it set to 
m J lsl ? y a very favourite composer, though, in fact, it was ill 
aciaptea ror singing, on account of its length and rhetorical style. 

i _ot a week passed now in which I was not happy enough to 
produce some new poem. I was now in my four-and-twentietli 
year : within me, a world of feelings, impulses, and good-will, 

• ? m , \ ac * lon ; but I was entirely deficient in information 
‘ cu ^ mre ' ^ le study of our great poets was recoin- 

*° me h specially of Schiller and Klopstock. I pro- 

, wor ^-I rea d, I admired them, without receiving 

fit T f tmce n ;°P ^m ; the path of these geniuses, though 
+ 1 0 aware it at the time, being too far from the natural 

tendency of my own mind. 

Iff -’ 1 fet heard the nam ^ of Goethe, and obtained 
enioved a t w P ° em3 i * } read Ids son S‘ s a g a in and again, and 
if W J 11C ^ no TOriB can express. I seemed as 

ness - it *° ^ake, and attain real conscious- 

known event- ^i ? 16 dla * m y own himost soul, till then un- 
did I meet am- 1 3rSe ^ J , was reflected in these songs. Nowhere 
my own f foreign matter beyond the reach of 

me^Si ed and feelings; nowhere any 

nothincr ♦ but cm +v and ,°^ so ^ e divinities, which to me said 
its desires iow an/ COldrar ^ 5 ^ ^ oun d the human heart, with 

a German nature, clear 
glorification. “ da ^ re ***** m the light of a mild 

T iz. i % . 


songs. 

then 


i^snSaed^ Sorbed in these 

<c Goethe’s Life” then “ Wilhelm Meister,” then 

abysses of "Faust,” from whose 

chew Back, but who-e ^ erdl ? 10n ^ a t first, shuddering, 

tracted me a*ain I^rearl e . m s ma tical character ever at— 

* 5 1 read ahva ^ 111 holidays. My admiration 
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persons ; I therefore resolved to carry out my scheme, and 
easily obtained the consent of my superiors ; for the hours of 
the gymnasium chiefly fell in a part of the day when I was dis- 
engaged. 

1 therefore applied for admission ; and, accompanied by my 
teacher, vein on a Sunday forenoon to the worthy director to go 
through the requisite probation. He examined me with all 
possible kindness ; but as I was not prepared for the traditional 
school questions, and with all my industry lacked the proper 
routine, I did not stand so well as I really ought to have done. 
However, on the assurance of my teacher that X knew more than 
appeared from my examination, and, in consideration of my 
uncommon ardour, the director placed me in the second class. 

„ x ueed hardly say that a man of nearly twenty-five, and one 
already employed in the king’s service, made but an odd figure 
among scholars who were, for the most part, mere boys, and 
that my situation was at first rather strange and unpleasant ; 
but my great thirst for knowledge enabled me to overlook and 
endure^ everything. And, on the whole, I had no cause for 
complaint. The tutors esteemed me; the elder and better 
scholars of the class treated me in the most friendly manner, 
and even the most mischievous had forbearance enough not to 
play their tricks on me. 

I was thus, on the whole, very happy in the attainment of my 
object, and proceeded with great zeal in this new path. X woke 
, 1 * i tue morning, and soon set about preparing my lessons. 
About eight I went to the school, and stayed till ten. Thence I 
hastened to my office, where my attendance was required till 
flew home, swallowed a little dinner, and 
J L 50011 afte ? one - The hours then lasted till ■ 

it twl t>ia ^ m J office till seven, and de- 

instruction kaiQcler °* evening to preparation and private 

xnon ^ ls > fort my strength was unequal to ► 

S£ e “ant^ “ ~ ™ 

cf time and ,. v ^ ant 01 free air and exercise, and 

reduced ine to an rWh drinking, and sleep, gradually 

Wt wvha S al S ^ 1 f T oimd f ^ P ara Wi . 

necessity, give nn either fh. W ^ 1 mui ^, as a matter of 
sistence depended m ft,„ w? °r my office. As my sub- 
tm, and again left the Ju’ * the former alterna- 

of 1817. A?Imw ? th ? b6 g™g of the spring 
k pent that I had also make man 7 trials, I did 

, Indeed, 1 had “± d T ® ^ of a ^med school. 

I nivtrsitv in vit » *v„.„ a ® 0CK ^ ste P 5 and as I still ha 
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course left me but to go 
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for a full year, and imagined the single scenes and acts down to 
the minutest details, till at last I wrote it, in the winter of 1820, 
in the morning hours of a few weeks. I was supremely happy 
in doing this, for the whole flowed forth easily and naturally. 
But, in opposition to the above-named poets, I had my eye too 
steadily fixed on real life, and never thought of the theatre. 
Thus it was more a quiet delineation of situations than a 
rapidly progressive action, and only poetical and rythmical 
where characters and situations required it. Subordinate 
persons had too much room, and the whole piece too much 
breadth. 

I showed it to my most intimate friends and acquaintance, 
but it was not received as I wished : they objected that some 
??®? es belonged to comedy, and, further, that I had read too 
little. As I had expected a better reception, I was at first 
quietly offended, but I gradually came to the conviction that my 
mends were not so very wrong, and that my piece, even if the 
characters were correctly drawn, and the whole was well 
designed, and produced with some degree of care and facility, 
was of far too small merit to be fit for public representation, 
with respect to the views of life which it developed. 

When I consider my origin, and the little I had studied, this 
was not to be wondered at. I determined to remodel the piece, 
and arrange it for the theatre ; but first to progress in my 
studies, that I might be capable to give everything a higher 
character. My anxiety to & to the uLersity, where I hoped 

mv nohtim a rf e \ and ^S^h I expected to improve 
wbMmv™™’ be T e a p £ 031 l ive passion - 1 ^solved to 
had ^ L?\ a ? ianCe of Gaining my wishes. As I 

exoert l h^dtn abbslled / eputatioa whioh would lead me to 

X4?ti™ « ™ £ 01 ? a P ublisllei Vl chose the way of 

suDscnption as more suitable to my position. 

reSt Ta^hfwenf l b f my friends >. and bad the happiest 

Gottingen and o-wi f ^ efore 3 T superiors with my views as to 
that I 3 was re-Hv in ^ ^ snu f 5al * As they were convinced 
favored my dS4s X WOnld t n ? t § ive they 
Colonel von of cMef ’ 

me my dismissal Ink ® .(^riegs-Canzlei) granted 

for two ye“ Sj to dollarayearly 

I was now W X of Judies, 

cherished for ye®s rotation of the schemes I had 

as quickly as possible and d d JvL P t ems J .P rmted and sent off 
all expenses, a Stofit of rt u fr ? m * llem - af *er deducting 
In Mav, 1821 I wett L C W ^ nd “V dolla rs. 

dearly loved. * t0 Ggttm S en > leavmg one beliind me I 
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(Sup.*) Sept, 21,*-'TliiM r i von!iig' at CloeiheV, with 
Counsellor ( N^f'ruth ) Meyer. The eon versa t am lunuul 
principally upon mineralogy* chemistry, mid natural 
srienee (p/o/joA*). TIh* phenomena of ilitt polarization. 

K of light appeared to interest him particularly. Ho showed 
mo various pro para tarns* chiefly after Ins own designs* 
ami expressed a wish to make some experiments with me. 

in the course of our eon versa! ion, Goethe became more 
and more free and communicative. I remained more than 
an hour* and at my departure he said many kind things to 
me. 

His figure is still to he nailed handsome; his forehead 

f and eyes are extremely majestic. He is tall and well built, 
and so vigorous in appearance that one run scarcely com- 
prehend how he 1ms been aide for some years to declare 
himself too old to enter into society, and to go to court. 

(Hup.*) Tun jSVyt/, 24. -« The evening spent at Goethe's* 
with Meyer* Uuetho # s eon* Frau von Goethe* and his 
physician, Counsellor (Wo/Vo///) itelihein. To-day, Goethe 

I was particularly lively. He showed me some splendid 
lithographs from Htutfgard, the most perfect things of 
thi' kind I had ever seen. After that we eonversed on 
scientific subjects, especially* on tin* advancement of 
chemistry. Iodine and chlorine occupied him partieu- 
larly ; he spoke about these substances as if the new dis- 
coveries in chemistry had quite taken him by Kiirpri.se. Ho 
had some iodine brought in, and volatilized it, before our 
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eyes, in tlie flame of a taper ; by which means be did not 
fail to make ns admire tbe violet-vapour as a pleasing con- 
firmation of a law in bis theory of colours. 

(Sup.*) Thurs ., Oct. 1. — To an evening party at Goethe’s. 

I found amongst tbe assembled guests, Chancellor von 
Muller, President Peucer, Dr. Stephan . Schiitze, and 
Counsellor (Be gierungsratb) Schmidt, which last, played 
some sonatas of Beethoven’s with rare perfection. I 
also derived great enjoyment from the conversations of 
Goethe and his daughter-in-law, who had all the cheerful- 
ness of youth, and in whom an amiable disposition was 
united with infinite intelligence. 

(Sup.*) Thurs., Oct. 10. — To an evening party .at 
Goethe’s, with the renowned Blumenbach from Gottin- 
gen. Blumenbach is old, but with an animated and 
cheerful expression. He has contrived to preserve the 
whole activity of youth. His deportment is such, that .no 
one would know that a learned man stood before him. 
His cordiality is frank and jovial ; he is quite uncere- 
monious, and one is soon upon an easy footing with 
him. His acquaintance was to me as interesting as 
agreeable. 

(Sup.*) Tugs ., Nov. 5. — An evening party at Goethe’s. 
Amongst the assembled guests was the artist Kolbe.. We 
were shown a beautifully executed painting by him— a 
copy of Titian’s Yenus, from the Dresden Gallery. 

This evening, 1 also found with Goethe, Herr von Esch- 
wege, and the celebrated Hummel. Hummel improvised 
for nearly an hour upon the piano, with a force and a 
talent of which it is impossible to form a conception unless 
one has heard him. I found his conversation simple and 
natural, and himself, for a virtuoso of such celebrity, sur- 
prisingly modest. 

(Sup.*) Tues. : Dec . 8. — At an evening party at Goethe’s. 
Herren Biemer, Coudray, and Meyer, Goethe’s son, and 
Prau von Goethe, were amongst those assembled. 

The students at Jena are in an uproar, and a company 
of artillery has been sent to quiet them. Biemer read a 
collection of songs, which were prohibited, and which had 
thus given occasion or pretext to the revolt. All these 
songs, being read aloud, received decisive applause, on 
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added; “but to the physicians, notwithstanding 

the honour of having worked a little miracle upon me.” ^ 

After a few minutes I withdrew. His colour is good * onlv 
he has much fallen away, and still breathes with some’ pain L 

It. appeared to me tliat lie spoke with greater difficulty than’ 7 
yesterday. The swelling of the left arm is very conspicuous i 
He keeps lus eyes closed, and only opens their, when lip 
speaks. f 

(Sup.*) Mon., Mar. 2.— This evening at Goethe’s, whom 

1 had not seen for several days. Ho sat in his arm-chair ' 
and had with him . his _ daughter and Jtiemer. He was s 
strikingly better. His voice had recovered its natural tone- f* 
Jus breathing was free; his hand was no lorger swollen’ : 
lus appearance again was what it had been .in a state of I 
health ; and his conversation was easy. ] le rose and j 
walked, without effort, into his sleeping-room and hack ( 
We took tea with him ; and as this was the first time I 1 
playfully reproached Frau von Goethe with having forgotten 

to place a nosegay on the tea-tray. Frau von Goethe i 
directly took a coloured ribbon from her hat, and hound it * 
on the tea-urn. This joke appeared to give Goethe much 
pleasure. 

We afterwards examined a collection of imitated jewels 
which the grand-duke had received from Paris. ' ’ 

(SupP) Sat, Mar. 22. To-day, in celebration of 
G-oethe s recovery, his Tasso was represented at the theatre 
with a prologue by Pdemer, spoken by Frau von Hoigen- ? 

dori. His bust was adorned with a crown of laurel, amidst ; 

the loud exclamations of the excited spectators. After the 'jr 
performance was over, Frau von ITeigendorf went to 
G-oethe s bhe was still in the costume of Leonora, and ’ 
presented to Goethe the crown of Tasso ; which he took, to 
adorn with it tlie bust of tlie Grand- Duclicss Alexandra. 

. (Sup-*) Wed., Ap\ 1. — I brought Goethe, from her \ 
highness, a number of the French “ Journal des 
Modes,^ m which a translation of his works was discussed. ki 
Un this occasion we conversed on “ Rameau’s Neffc” f: 
(Ivameau’s Nephew), the original of which has long been 
lost. Many Hermans believe that the original never ! 
existed, and that it is all Goethe’s own invention. G-oethe, 
however, affirms that it would have been impossible for him 
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now the readers spoil the novelists, becanse, in order to find 
a publisher for tbeir manuscripts, they must suit the 
prevailing bad taste of the public. 

(Sup.*) Sim., Apr. 26. — I found Coudray and Meyer 
at Goethe’s. We conversed on . various subjects. “The 
library of the grand-duke,” said Goethe, among other 
things, “ Contains a globe, which was made by a Spaniard 
in the reign of Charles Y. There are some remarkable 
inscriptions upon it, as, for example, ‘the Chinese are 
a people bearing a strong resemblance to the Germans.* ” 

“In former times,” continued Goethe, “the African 
deserts were depicted on the maps, with representations of 
the wild beasts. In the present day, this custom is 
abandoned ; the geographers prefer to leave us carte 
blanche .” 

(Sup.*) Wed., May 6. — -This evening at Goethe’s. ITe 
endeavoured to give me an idea of his theory of colours. 
“Light,” said he, “is by no means a compound of different 
colours ; neither can light alone produce any colour ; for 
that requires a certain modification and blending of fight 
and shade.” 

(Sup.*) Tites., May 13. — I found Goethe occupied 
with collecting his little poems and short addresses 
(Blattchen) to persons. “ In earlier times,” said he, “when 
I was more careless with my things, and neglected to make 
copies, I lost hundreds of such verses.” 

(Sup.*) Mon., June 2. — The chancellor, Eiemcr, and 
Meyer were with Goethe. We discussed Beranger’s 
poems ; and Goethe commented upon, and paraphrased 
some of them, with great originality and good humour. 

The conversation then turned on natural science (physih) 
and meteorology. Goethe is on the point of working out 
a theory of the weather, in which he will ascribe the rise 
and .fall of the barometer entirely to' the action of the 
earth, and to her attraction and repulsion of the atmosphere. 

“ The scientific men, and especially the mathematicians,” 
continued Goethe, “will not fail to consider my ideas 
perfectly ridiculous ; or else they will do still better: they 
will totally ignore them in a most stately manner. But do 
you know why P Because they say that I am not one of 
the craft.” 
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was most cool and refreshing ; on the floor was spread a 
carpet : the room was f urnished with a crimson sofa and 
chairs, which gave a cheerful aspect ; 011 one side stood a 
piano ; and the walls were adorned with many pictures U 
and drawings, of various sorts and sizes. T 

Through an open door opposite, one looked into a farther 
room, also hung with pictures, through which the servant 
had gone to announce me. ' 

It was not long before Goethe came in, dressed in a blue 
frock-coat, and with shoes. What a sublime form ! The 
impression upon me was surprising. But he soon dispelled , 
all uneasiness by the kindest words. W c sat down on the f 
sofa. I felt in a happy perplexity, through his look and 
his presence, and could say little or nothing. j 

He began by speaking of my manuscript. “ I have just 
come from you” said he; “I have been reading your 
writing all the morning ; it needs no recommendation — it, 
recommends itself.” He praised the clearness of the style, I 
the flow of the thought, and tho peculiarity, that all rested v 
on a solid basis, and had been thoroughly considered. “ I 
will soon forward it,” said ho ; “ to-day I shall write to Cotta 
by post, and send him the parcel to-morrow.” I thanked 
him with words and looks. 

We then talked of my proposed excursion. I told him 
that my design was to go into the Rhineland, where I 
intended to stay at a suitable place, and write something 
new. First, however, I would go to Jena, and there await ■ 
Herr von Cotta’s answer. 

G-oethe asked whether I had acquaintance in Jena. I # r 
replied that I hoped to come in contact with Herr von , 
Knebel ; on which ho promised me a letter which would 
insure me a more favourable reception. “And, indeed,” 
said he, “while you arc in Jena, we shall, be near neigh 
hours, and can see or write to one another as often as \ 
we please.” 

We sat a long while together, in a tranquil, affectionate y 
mood. I was close to him ; I forgot to speak for looking 
at him — I could not look enough. His face is so powerful 
and brown ! full of wrinkles, and each wrinkle full of ex- 
pression ! And everywhere there is such nobleness and! 
firmness, such repose and greatness ! He spoke in a slow, 
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railing thorn echoes of his academic years, an expression 
which seemed to please him, as marking the point of view 
from which these youthful productions should be regarded. 

lie then gave me the first, eleven numbers of “Knnst 
und Alterthurn, ,,# that I might take them with me to Jena, 
together with the Frankfort critiques as a second task. 

“ ft is my wish,” said he, ” that you should study care- 
fully these numbers, and not only make a general index of 
contents, but also set down what subjects are not to be 
looked upon as concluded, that I may thus see at once what 
threads I have to take up again and spin longer. This 
will lie a* great assistance to me, and so far an advantage to 
you, that, in this practical way, you will more keenly ob- 
serve and apprehend the import of each particular treatise, 
than by common perusal, regulated solely by inclination. ” 

I found these remarks judicious, and said that I would 
willingly undertake this labour also. 

Tlutra,, June 11>. — I was to have gone to Jena to-day ; 
but Goethe yesterday requested earnestly that I would stay 
till Sunday, and then go by the post. He gave mo yester- 
day the letters of recommendation, and also one for the 
family of IVomnmnn. “ You will enjoy their circle,” said 
he ; u l have passed many delightful evenings there. Jean 
Haul, Tirrk, the Seldogels, and all the other distinguished 
men of Germany, have visited there, and always with 
delight; and even now it is the union-point of many 
learned men, artistes, and other persons of note. In a 
lew weeks, w rite to me at Marion bad, that I may know 
how you are going on, and how you are pleased with Jena. 

I have requested my son to visit you there during my 
absence,” 

i felt very grateful to Goethe for so much care, and was 
very happy to see that he regarded me as one of his own, 
and wished me to be so considered. 


Saturday, the 21st June, I bade farewell to Goethe, and 
on the following day went to Jena, where I established 
myself in a rural dwelling, with very good, respectable 
people. In the families of von Knchol and Prommann, I 
found, on Goethe’s recommendation, a cordial reception 
# Art and Antiquity. 
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and very instructive society. I made the best possible 
progress with the work I had taken with me, and had, 
besides, the pleasure of receiving a letter from Herr von 
Cotta, in winch he not only declared himself ready to pub- 
lish my manuscript which had been sent him, but promised 
me a handsome remuneration, adding that I myself should 
superintend the printing at Jena. 

Thus my subsistence was secured for at least a year, and 
I felt the liveliest desire to produce something new at this 
time, and so to found my future prosperity as an author. 

I hoped that I had already, in my “Beitrage zur Poesie,” 
come to an end with theory and criticism ; I had in them 
endeavoured to get clear views as to the principal laws of 
art, and my whole inner nature now urged me to a practical 
application. I had plans for innumerable poems, both long 
and short, also for dramas of various sorts ; and I had now, 
as I thought, only to think which way I should turn, to 
produce one after the other, with some degree of conveni- 
ence to myself. 

I was not long content in Jena ; my life there was too 
quiet and uniform. I longed for a great city, where there 
was not only a good theatre, but where a popular life was 
developed on a great scale, that I might seize upon im- 
portant elements of life, and advance my own mental 
culture as rapidly as' possible. In such a town, too, I 
hoped to live quite unobserved, and to be free always to 
isolate myself for completely undisturbed production. 

Meanwhile, I had sketched the index which Goethe 
wished for the first four volumes of “ Kunst und Alter- 
thum,” and sent it to Marienbad with a letter, in which I 
openly expressed my plans and wishes. I received in 
answer the following lines : — 

“ The index arrived just at the right time, and corres- 
ponds precisely with my wishes and. intentions. Let me, 
when I return, find the Prankfort. criticisms arranged in a 
like maimer, and receive my best thanks, which I already 
silently pay beforehand, by carrying about with me your 
views, situation, wishes, aims, and plans, so that, on my 
return, I may be able to discuss more solidly your future 
welfare. To-day I will say no more. My departure from 
Marienbad gives me much to think of and to do, while my 
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On the green curtains being drawn aside, flu* picture wan 
before my eyes in a broad light, and I was delighted to 
contemplates it quietly. 

“Yes,” said Goethe, 44 1 la* ancients bad not only great 
intentions, but they carried them into effect, On the 
contrary, we moderns have also naval intentions, lmt are 
seldom able to brum; them out wit It such power ami 
freshness as we have thought them.” 

Now came .Riemer, Meyer, Ghamvllor von Muller, and 
many other distinguished gent letneu and lathes of the 
court. UoelhtAs sun and Frau von Goethe. with whom 1 
was now for the first time made acquainted, also entered. 
The rooms tilled gradually, ami there was life and cheer- 
fulness in them all. Home pretty youthful foreigners were 
present, with whom Goethe spoke French, 

The society pleased me, all were so fret* and unconstrained ; 
each stood or sat, laughed and talked with tins person 
and that, just as he pleased. I had a lively conversation 
with young’ Goethe about 1 brnwahl’s " Gild ’'(picture), S; 
which was given a few days since. We had the 
same opinion about the piece, and I was greatly plea-oat to 
see this young man expound the different points with so 
much animation and, intelligence. 

Goethe himself appeared very amiable in seemly, lie went 
about from one to another, and seemed to prefer listening, 
and hearing his guests talk, to talking much himself, Fran 
von Goethe would often emue ami lean upon him, and kiss 
him. I had lately said to hi in that 1 enjoyed the theatre 
highly, and that X felt great pleasure In giving myself up 
to tho impression of the piece, without retleeting much 
upon it. This to him seemed right, and suited to my 
present state. 

lie came to mo with Frau von Goethe. “This is my 
daughter-in-law,” said he; “do you know each other? ” 

Wo told him that we had just’ become acquainted. 

“Ho is as much a, child about a theatre a* you, t Millie ! ” 
said lie; and wo exchanged congratulations upon this fa de 
which wo had in common. “My daughter,” continued he, 
“never misses an evening.” 

“ That is all very well,” said 1, “as long as they give 
* A drama of seme '*el* *brif y .•—Tot n w 
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b.ere, and that you will often have again.” “ Then,” said I, 
“ I will go ; it will, perhaps, do me good to laugh.” £C Stay 
with me, however,” said Goethe, “till six o’clock: we shall 
have time to say a word or two.” 

Stadelman brought in two wax lights, which he set on 
the table. Goethe desired me to sit down, and he wonld 
give me something to read. And what should this be but 
his newest, dearest poem, his “Elegy from Marienbad!” 

I must here go back a little for a circumstance connected 
with this poem. Immediately after Goethe’s return from 
Marienbad, the report had been spread that he had there 
made the acquaintance of a young lady equally charming 
in mind and person, and had been inspired with a passion 
for her. When her voice was heard in the Brunnen-Allee, 
he had always seized his hat, and hastened down to join 
her. He had missed no opportunity of being in her society, 
and had passed happy days : the parting had been very 
painful, and he had, in this excited state, written a most 
beautiful poem, which, however, he looked upon as a sort 
of consecrated thing, and kept hid from every eye. 

I believed this story, because it not only perfectly 
accorded with his bodily vigour, but also with the pro- 
ductive force of his mind, and the healthy freshness of his 
heart. I had long had a great desire to see the poem itself, 
but naturally felt unwilling to ask Goethe. I had, there- 
fore, to congratulate myself on the fortunate moment 
which brought it before me. 

He had, with his own hand, written these verses, in 
Homan characters, on fine vellum paper, and fastened them 
with a silken cord into a red morocco case ; so that, from 
the outside, it was obvious that he prized this manuscript 
above all the rest. 

I read it with great delight, and found that every fine 
confirmed the common report. The first verse, however, 
intimated that the acquaintance was not first made, but 
only renewed, at this time. The poem revolved constantly 
on its own axis, and seemed always to return to the point 
whence it began. The close, wonderfully broken ofi, made 
quite a deep and singular impression. 

When I had finished, Goethe came to me again. “Well,” 
said he, “ there I have shown you something good. But 
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It was now time for i ho theatre. u >So you are "ohio* to 
Finland ? ” called he, jestingly, after mo ; for the piece 
was u Johann von Finland ” (John of Finland), by Frau 
von Weissentlmrn. 

The piece did not laid; effective situations, but it was so 
overloaded with pathos, anti the* design .was so obvious in 
ovary pari, that, on the whole, if did not impress mo favour- 
'd* ly. Tho last aof, however, pleased mo much, and reeon* 
oiled me to 1 1 it* rest. 

This pieeo si unvested to me the following remark: 
< Jiaractrrs which have been but indifferently drawn by tin: 
poet gain on the stage, been use tho actors, as living men, 
make them living beings, and impart to them some sort of 
individuality. But tin* finely drawn characters of the great 
poet, whieh already stand out with a sharply marked indi- 
\ ideality, must lose on the stage, been use actors are not often 
perfect ly titled for such parts, and very few earn completely 
lay aside their own individualities. If the actor be not the 
counterpart of the character, or if ho do not possess the 
power of utterly laying aside his own personality, a mixture 
ensues, and the character loses its purity. Therefore, the 
play of a really great* poet only appears in single figures, 
just as it was originally intended. 

J/mu, *Ym\ b. I went to Boothe at five o'clock. I heard 
them, as I came upstairs, laughing very loud, and talking 
in the great nmm. The servant said that the Polish lady 
dined there to-day, and that the company had not yet left 
\ he table. I was going away, lad* lie said he had orders to 
announce me, and that perhaps his master would be glad of 
my arrival, as it was now late. I let him have his way, and 
waited a while, after which tiocfhc came out in a very 
cheerful mood, and took mo to the opposite room. My visit 
seemed to please him. He had a. bottle of wine brought at 
once, and tilled for me and occasionally for himself. 

** Before 1 forget it,” said In*, looking about the table for 
something, u let me give you a eoueert-t ieket, Madame 
Szy mauovvska gives, to-morrow evening, a public concert 
at the Xiadtimus, and \«m must not fail to be there.” I 
replied that 1 certainly should not repeat my late folly. 
•They say she plays very well,” I added. “ Admirably/* 
mki lima he. “ As well as I in?, mini ? ” asked I. u You 
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should know what ho has fo soo, uml what pruperlv belong 
to him, on a journey,” n ‘ 

The Chancellor ou mo in, lie talked u little w ith Goethe 
ami then .spoke to mo very kindly, uml with much ueiiteuos.s’ 
about a little paper which ho hud lately read, lie soon 
returned to the ladies, among whom l hoard the sound of 
& piano, 

^When ho hat! loft us, C 1 1 ot lit" spoke highly of him, and 
said, “All these excellent men, with whom vtm are now 
plaotul In so pleasant a relation, make what I Vail a homo, 
to which one is always willing to return.” 

1 mid that 1 already began to perceive Iho beneficial effect 
<d my present situation, and that I. found myself gradually 
hnviinr my itloal uml theoretic tendencies, and mure and 
mtiro able to appreciate the value of tho present moment, 

“It would bo a, pity,’ 1 said Cioethe, “if it wore not 
so. Only persist In this, and hold fast by the present. 

Kvery situation- nay, every moment -is of ‘infinite worth; 

lor it is the representative of a whole eternity.” 

Alter a short pause, 1 turned the eon vernation to 
itelnrt, and t!io mode of treating it. “ Tin* subject,” Haiti 
*’ ' complex, anti .it will In* diflieult to give it proper form. 
It would he most eonveuient to me to treat, it in prose.” 

, U j < “ r tltal,” saitl Chief he, “ the subject is nut sullioieidlv 
significant, 1 lie so*ndled didactic, descriptive form woidd 
tm the whale, be eligible; but even that is not perfeefly 
appropriate, The best method will he fo treat, the subject 
in ten or twelve separate lit t lo poems, in rhyme, but in 
various measures anti forms, such as the various sides and 
views demand, by which means light will he given fo the 
whole.” This ndviee I at onee adopted us judicious, 
“ Why, indeed,” continued hi% “should you not* for once 
nm dramatic means, ami write a conversation or so with 
the gardener? Hy this fragmentary method \.m make 
ytmr task easy, ant! ran bettor bring out the various 
characteristic sides id the subject. A great, comprehensive 
whole, ou^tlm other baud, is always diflieult ; and lie who 
attempts if seldom produces anything complete.” 

bed,, Aha. 10, t Seethe has not been very well for the 
Iasi few days; it seems he cannot get rid of a very bad cold. 
He coughs a great deal, very loud, and with much force ; 
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(Slip.*) 'liny S„I< II, Xu fvuittujr uompuny at. 
jouliion, who has ajjnm hum wilTor-ini; f„ P 
Jins iret wore wrappoi! in a woulfon oovorlui, which ho hud 
iiiktm with him ovurywhure si um* flu* ca a i pa |t/u in (ihmii- 
TO"' Apropos of this cmiTlof, ho related a., nnueduio 
" tho your HUi, wiiru Um Kroimh had omipmd ,1mm, and 
dm oliuplmn of a iTonult rr-immd, reipdred amuo imiitfiii|M 
to mlmm his altar “ Uo was supplied with a splendid pioeo 

''nmson Hftill, said (Jneflm; if, (his was not- miod 

onomjjh tor him. Ho oomplainod of this to mo, ‘ NomJ 
nm Uu* sfuli; Ht.i.l I ; ‘I will .suo if f oan proouro nomothimr 
iiitUon In Um mouit fimo, wo wore just hrm-pm; out 
now Jiiooo :d iho theatre, and I mado imouf tho miondliootti, 
rod Kf, it ! to dooorafo my aoiors. As fur mv uhupiaiu. ho 
rocoivod m.ihimr ol ho was fm-ottoi. . and ho mw.thavo 
seen what good ho mild* 

FIS/., .Vim. 12. Towards eveum-, 1 woof to moo CiouUm; 

. . hot ore 1 wont «p>, fuini, flmt Uio f'rmwiun 

imniKtor, vrm lliimholdt, was with him, at whioh 1 was 
pleased, lioiiitt oonvinood that this visit of an old friend 
would ohoor him up and do him paid. 

I U.ou wontfo t ho f hoat re, where - Dio Hohwosfoni von 
* ni K (Uw SiHtore of f’ruipie), K uf up to p.-rfeelinn, was 
dono admimhly, ho Unit it was impoHsitilo to leave oiT liuiirh- 
ini^ throughout ilitt wii«Io pints 

Th urn., iVm> I;;, Sumo tiuyrt atpi, as 1 was walking mm 
tmo allonimm (owhihIh Krfuri, I was joim-d hy an oldorly 
man, whom I supposed, from his appearum-e, to 1m an 
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opulent tufi/en, We hud net talk* 4 mpal * , Lden 

the etmversiif iett term'd upon ibahe. I him 

whether he knew iineilnv 41 Km»w hue 1 v vd k>, 
with Menu* delight ; M i wm* h-:» val**t * meaty 

years 1 n He then latmehed int»» th* pnti * y /• i riui-V 
muster. I begged to hear .m medium? id t* - Hu > wn.dk,. 
and he gladly consented tv* gratify me. 

44 When 1 tirst lived \\ it h him/* .%*m! lit*, " 1 * . , ' * have 

tanrn ulxmt twenty-seven yearn old ; h»« we^ 11 1 m * * AT, 
Hint elegant in his peruum 1 run Id easily Im * *' ran-wd him 
in mv arms / 1 


! asked whither C. toe the, in that early »d las IjfV 

hens hmi not k*e»-n very gay, "iV rtmnly/’ reelt-d he; 

44 he was always gay with the pay > hut nor *-r wh<--n they 
passed u eerhbn limit; tu that e ji.se he ueomUy bvaiim 
^mvr. Always working ni.nl wa-Laa* ; tun tais.4 idwuy * 
lient tin nrt and mdenee ; that wan gvm- rally thr w yv wef? 
my muster. 'The did**** often * entrd turn in t I » o r m s c* 
umt then they often talked nil I tnwd t f I bn m , 

night, mi that I got e.vtrnmdy tired, unit w « •*; * T r. 4 v, to. 
the duke would gm Kveii then he was mti-T’ ted m t a mu 
mdenee. 

44 One time he mm? in the middle of the taels. »m 4 ukt 
I entered Ins room I mum! he had tv-ILd I ;a ava 44 m th« 
window, iitid un,n !y im? tie re, look me »-ut n; o H a«'n 

** Have yen seen nothing in the sky > * mhe4 h«> , *u*d whim 
I anmvered in the negative, he I side me run to Hu g 1 me 
htmm% ami uak the smm on duty it he had *«•« 1 . ■ m* 

l went there ; the guard Hind he had semi *-■ dlung, imd I 
returned with this answer to iny master, w ho* m-%^ .null in 
the damn mtHtiinitt Ivinj^ in his U-d, and «l;-n tlir 

sky* 1 Listen, * nih! lie in me; "this in mi nu| riatit 
mnment ; there is new un e.arUujuaki.% er im* »s pe pnm* 
tu take jiluee;* then he iniete me mi d»*wn ei* t hr. l-.-d, mul 
shewed urn by whnt si^im he kienv this," 

1 naked the geml eld man * ,( w!iat s»..*ri »d wr.a *e it y 
was." 

^ H was wry elrnnly,* 1 he njdied ; M muwr e.- • , u-n 

i * till and huI try,'* 

I asked if he at enen Indieved there wim i*ti 1 ird juukt 
on tnndhek word. 
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u ies, n said he, U I believed if, for things always 
happened as ho said flaw would* Next day ho related 
his observations at court, when a lady whispered to her 
neighbour, ‘Only listen, Goethe is dreaming.’ But tin* 
duke, and all the men present, believed Goethe, and the 
correctness of his observations was soon eon firmed ; for, in 
a, few weeks, t he news came that a part of Messina, on that 
night, had been destroyed by an earthquake.” 

I'Ve, Nov, 14.— f Po wards evening Goethe sent mo an in- 
vitation to call upon him. Humboldt, he said, was at 
court, and therefore I should be nil the more welcome. I 
found him, ns 1 did some days ago, sitting in his arm-chair ; 
he gave me a friendly shake of the hand, and spoke to me 
with heavenly mildness* Tim chancellor soon joined us. 
We sat near Goethe, and carried on a light conversation, 
that he might only have to listen. The physician. Coun- 
sellor ( ih\jmth) Rehbein, soon came also, To use his own 
expression, he found Goethe’s pulse quite lively and easy. 
At this we were highly pleased, and joked with Goethe on 
the subject, 11 If f eould only get rid of the pain in my 
leit side ! ” he said. Rehbein pniseribed a plaster thorn ; 
we talked on the good effect of sueh a remedy, and Goethe 
consented to it. Rehbein turned the conversation to 
Marion bad, and this appeared to awaken pleasant remi- 
niscences in Goethe. Arrangements were made to go there 
again, it Was said t hat the great duke would join the part y, 
and these prospects put Goethe in the most cheerful mood. 
They also talked about Madame S/ymanowsku, and men- 
tioned the time when she was here, and all the men were 
solicitous for her favour. 

When Rehbein was gone, the chancellor read the Indian 
poems, and Goethe, in the mean while, talked to me about 
the Murienhad Klegy. 

At eight oVIoek, the chimeellor went, and I was going 
too, but Goethe bade me stop a little, and 1 sat down* 
The conversation turned on the stage, ami the fad, that 
“ Wallenstein ” was to be done to-morrow. This gave 
occasion to talk about Schiller. 

U 1 have/ 1 said I, * 4 a peculiar feeling towards Bchiller* 
Borne scenes of Ids great dramas I read with genuine love 
mid admiration; but presently I meet with something 
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jitT-iuu:t\vs Ntii-h a < nri n iiu-n* irailiu;* vvi*ro not presented 
b* mv imagination with all their iu«li vitluullf y. On this 
m count t he i * hud uu extraordinary effect upon me* and 
I ni.mltl tint. get it nut \A' my limit the u hole night, 

*S'«/m ; A'oi\ lil - In flu* evening at (! outlaws ; In? was stilt 
tatting in his ellmw-rhiur, and seemed rather weak. II in 
lirst tptodmu whs about "Wallenstein,” I gave him an 
of tin* impiv mm the piece had made upon mo as 
re|treHentcd on the stage* and hi* heard im* with visible 
satisfaction, 

.M, ( Sntvt came in, led in by Frau von Goethe* and 
remained about an is air. lie brought from the duke Homo 
giiid medals, and bv showing ami talking about these 
seemed to entertain Goethe wry pleasantly. * 

^Krau voigUori In* and M. Buret went in court, and I was 
left alone with Clout he, 

Kianumbii’ing hO |m»misu hi nliuw me again his Mari ns 
bad tdegy at a titt-iug ujiportuniiy, 0 uni ho arose* put a 
light tap! he table, and gave me the poena 1. was delighted 
to have it oner inure before mo. lie quietly seated himself 
ugiilrq and left me to an undisturbed perusal of the piece* 
After ! had been reading a while, I turned to say some- 
thing to him, but he seemed to be asleep. I therefore used 
the favourable moment, and read the poem again and again 
with it rare delight. The most youthful glow of love, 
tempered, by the moral elevation of the mind* .seemed to me 
ItH ' pervading eharne termite, Then l thought that the 
feeling* were more strongly expressed than we are a re un- 
turned to lint I in (1 outlaws other poems* ami imputed this to 
the iulluenee of Byron ■ whieh (Sort hr did not deny, 

“ Von see the produet of a highly impassioned mood,” 
said he, ” While l wan in it I would not for the world 
have been without it, and now l would not for any con- 
sideration fall Into It again. 

4 * I wrote that poem immediately after leaving Marion- 
hid, white the feeling of nil I hud evperienrrd there was 
fresh. At eight in the morning, when wo stopped at the 
Hrat stage* t wrote down the first strophe; and. thus I wont 
on composing in the carriage* and writing down at ovary 
stage what I. had just com posed in my head* ho that by the 
evening the whole wan tm paper* Thence it has a certain 
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directness, and is, as I may say, poured out && 
xnay be an advantage to it as a whole.” aj 

u It is,” said I, “quite peculiar in its ki xx< 3 L, ftst* 
ao other poem of yours.” # , s 

“That,” said he, “may be, because I stalled. lt ^ ; l> 
present moment as a man stakes a considex~a/bI o j , 

a card, and sought to enhance its value as xxxixolx tt M 
without exaggeration.” * . 

These words struck me as very imp ox*~fc3jXX'b ? ^ 

as they threw a light on Goethe's me tiro d m * ; . M % 

explain that many-sidedness which has excited **** 
admiration. 

It was now near nine o’clock; Goethe Tba.d*> r ' # 
Stadelmann, which I did. w ( 

He then let Stadelmann put the prescribed plaint * " * 
left side. I turned to the window, but heard Ixiirx I st f * ’ * 
to Stadelmann that his illness was not lessoxii :n * 
sumed a character of permanence. When tire pr< / 
over, I sat down by him again for a little wTixle. * ® 
complained to me also that he had not slept for son*** 11 
and had no appetite. “ The winter,” said lxe 3 1 1 

away; I can put nothing together; my mind **** 
force.” I tried to soothe him, requesting him not * * 

so much of his labours at present, and represent 
there was reason to hope he would soon be Tbet ton- 
said he, “I am not impatient; I have lived 
many such situations not to have learned to sniffer* *** 
endure.” He was in his white flannel gown, and **» «‘ l 

coverlet was laid on his knees and feet. “I slixaTl not l 
bed,” he said, “but will pass the night thus in my <*!*#**< 
I cannot properly sleep.” 

In the mean while the time for my departure wiw 
he extended his dear hand to me, and I left. 

When I went down into the servants’ room, 1.0 * d 

cloak, I found Stadelmann much agitated. Pic* - 
was alarmed about his master, for if he complain(*( I* * * 
a bad sign indeed ! His feet, too, which had laid v * « 
little swollen, had suddenly become thin. Ho was 14° ? t 

the physician early in the morning, to tell him f t* «'>*»»« 
signs. I endeavoured to pacify him, but he *wx> ixl<| t* , 
talked out of his fears. 
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(Sup # ) *V«H, t V -v K Uorthris nut uuy hrtlrr, Tim 
i'rnmhdurhrs.H K«*nt him, thi* ♦-vi^uln^, by m«% ^unt* v»*ry 
temfiCul medals, thr exntuiimtion of whirl* iui*.rlit perhaps- 
divert iitut rlitrr him. U>vfhr whs nmuitV.stiv pleased at 
this drlirute uHettf ion mt t h** part of tin* ditehoss. Hr rom- 
| *!niiitnl to me that ho frit the name (min in the loft side, 
whirli hutl ptverdrd his never** ijlnevn hist win tor. H I 
ra.nm*t work/* raid he, "1 runnot read, mu I even thinking 
only tnim-rds with me in my happy moments of uilevmtitm/* 

(Snp # i 1/ <ii„ \ i\jy, ffumkddl is hi iv, 1 have 
spent a Cow moments with Cdorfhe tooluy ; w hen it appeared 
to mo that I lumUddt'a preset* re umt eonvrivnfiort had a 
favourable effort upon him. His disease does imi appear in 
hr merely of n phy .dm I kind. It- seems more likely that the 
violent uffeetioii whioh ho formed for a v»*nm,f ludv, at 
Murimktd, in the summer, and whirli ho in turn- trviilvr to 
overeome, nmy lie eotrddetvd ns the primdput euusr of Ids 
prr.Hr at. illness, 

.Shm, t Xm\ 17, Win n t entered the theatre- this evening, 
iiiiuiy person# pressed towards me, uskiii^ very nnximmiy 
how iforthr wan, Ud illness must have spread rapidly 
over the town, ami perhaps It us lieett esmy*$emted. Home 
Mii4 hr had water on the ehest, 1 frit depressed all (hr 
rviming, 

1174, A* a*, ?.d, - Yesterday* I walked a hunt in a state of 
amiv-fy, -No **m« besides hh» family was admitted to 
see hint. 

lit the rvetufitf I went to hi;* imtmo, amt ho rereived mr. 

I found him ui ill in Ida urm>rhair ; Ida outward appear* 
oner win* iptito the m% mum when J. left himhm Sumfuy, hut 
hr whs in tfund spirits, 

Wr titikrd of Znnper, and t hr widely differing result# 
whirl* |if«*rrrd from f hr study of nnrienf literature, 

i*W., AW, ;*h thirthe sent for mr, To my great joy I 
found him wnlkimt up and down in his rhiunlW, Ifr niivts 
mr a liHlr isn.*k, thr M (*liu/rU H of thnmt Malm, ° I had 
mfrmtrd/* nail! h*% ** foaay aomrthiiij^ uf fids in 1 K tmai ami 
Ait* rtlmrnd for l hr pormn ih nrrvr it • Inti my prrsmd t%m* 
ditavn will nut alhnv mr fu do ttiivtltiu^ Just srf* if you ( 
ran fathom thr porttts and g»-r uuytiiiii|{nttt uf t hr ut A* 

I j»rm-m> t ^d to umkr thr tittrmpi. 
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Ghazels,' ” continued lie, “ have this peculiarity, that 
they demand great fulness of meaning. The constantly 
recurring similar rhymes must find ready for them a store 
of similar thoughts. Therefore it is not every one that 
succeeds in them ; but these will please you.” The physician 
came in, and I departed. 

Mon., Nov. 24. — Saturday and Sunday I studied the 
poems : this morning I wrote down my view of them, and 
sent it to Goethe; for I had heard that no one had been 
admitted to him for some days, the physician having for- 
bidden him to talk. 

However, he sent for me this evening. When I entered 
I found a chair already placed for me near him • he gave me 
his hand, "and was extremely affectionate and kind. He 
began immediately to speak of my little critique. “I was 
ranch pleased with it,” said he ; “ you have a fine talent. I 
wish now to tell you something,” he continued ; “if literary 
proposals should be made to you from other quarters, refuse 
them, or at least consult me before deciding upon them; for 
since you are now linked with me, I should not like to see 
you connected with others also.” 

I replied that I wished to belong to him alone, and had 
at present no reason to think of new connections. 

This pleased him, and he said that we should t hi s winter 
get through much pleasant work together. 

We then talked of the “ Ghazels.” Goethe expressed his 
delight at the completeness of these poems, and that our pre- 
sent literature produced so much that was good. 

“ wish,” said he, “to recommend the newest talent to 
your especial study and observation. I wish you to become 
acquainted with whatever our literature brings forth worthy 
of note, and to place before me whatever is meritorious, that 
we may discuss it in the numbers of 4 Kunst und Alterthum/ 
and mention what is good, sound, and elevated, with due 
acknowledgment. For, with the best intentions, I cannot, 
at my advanced age, and with my manifold duties, do this 
without aid from others.” 

I said I would do this, and was very glad to find that 
onr latest writers and poets were more interesting to Goethe 
than I had supposed. 
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He sent me the latest literary periodicals to assist in the 
proposed task. I did not go to him for several days, nor 
was I invited. I heard his frien d Z elter had come to visit him. 

(Sup.^) Fri., Nov. 28. — The first part of Meyer’s 
“History of Art,” which has just appeared, seems to 
occupy Goethe very agreeably. He spoke of it to-day in 
terms of the highest praise. 

Mon., Dec. 1. — To-day, I was invited to dine with Goethe. 
I found Z elter sitting with him when I arrived. Both 
advanced to meet me, and gave me their hands. “ Here,” said 
Goethe, “ we have my friend Zelter. In him you make a 
valuable acquaintance. I shall send you soon to Berlin; he 
will take excellent care of you.” “ Is Berlin a good place ? ” 
said I. “Yes,” replied Zelter, laughing ; “a great deal may be 
learned and unlearned there.” 

We sat down and talked on various subjects. I asked 
after Schubarth. “He visits me at least every week,” said 
Zelter. “He is married now, but has no appointment,, 
because he has offended the philologists in Berlin.” 

Zelter asked me then if I knew Immermann. I said I 
had often heard his name, but as yet knew nothing of his 
Avritings. “ I made his acquaintance at Munster,” said 
Zelter ; “ he is a very hopeful young man, and it is a pity 
that his appointment leaves him no more time for his art.” 
Goethe also praised his talent. “ But we must see,” said 
he, “ how he comes out ; whether he will submit to purify 
his taste, and, with respect to form, adopt the acknowledged 
best models as his standard. His original striving has its 
merit, but leads astray too easily.” 

Little Walter now came jumping in, asking many 
questions, both of Zelter and his grandfather. “When 
thou comest, uneasy spirit,” said Goethe, “ all conversation 
is spoiled.” However, he loves the boy, and was unwearied 
in satisfying his wishes. 

Frau von Goethe and Fraulein Ulrica now came in, and 
with them, young Goethe, in his uniform and sword, ready 
tor court. We sat down to table. Fraulein Ulrica and 
Zelter were very gay, and rallied each other in the 
pleasantest way during the whole of dinner. The person 
and presence of Zelter had an agreeable effect on me. As a 
healthy, happy man, he could give himself up wholly to the 
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influence of tlie moment, and always liad tlie word fit for 
the occasion. Then he was very lively and kindly, and so 
perfectly unconstrained, that he could speak out whatevei 
was in his mind, sometimes giving a hard hit. He 
imparted to others his own freedom of spirit, so that al] 
narrowing views were soon dispelled by his presence. I 
silently thought how much I should like to live with him 
a while, and I am sure it would do me good. 

. Zelter went away soon after dinner. He was invited to 
visit the grand- duchess that evening. 

• Thurs ., Dec. 4 — This morning, Secretary Krauter 
brought me an invitation to dine with Goethe ; at the same 
time, by Goethe’s desire, giving me a hint to present Zelter 
with a copy of my “ Beitrage zur Poesie.” I took the copy 
to him at his hotel. Zelter, in return, put Immermann’s 
poems into my hands. “ I would willingly make you a 
present of this copy,” said he, “but, you see, the author 
has dedicated it to me, and I must therefore keep it as a 
valuable memorial.” 

Before dinner, I walked with Zelter through the park 
towards Upper Weimar. Many spots recalled to him 
former da.ys, and he told me much of Schiller, Wieland, and 
Herder, with whom he had been on terms of great intimacy, 
which he considered had been one of the great benefits of 
his life. 

He then talked much of musical composition, and recited 
many of Goethe’s songs. h If I am to compose music for a 
poem,” said he, “I first try to penetrate into the meaning 
of the words, and to bring before me a living picture of the 
situation. I then read it aloud till I know it by heart, and 
thus, when I again recite it, the melody comes of its own 
accord.” 

Wind and rain obliged us to return sooner than we 
wished. I accompanied him to Goethe’s house, where he 
went up to Prau von Goethe to sing with her before dinner. 

About two, I returned there to dinner, and found Goethe 
and Zelter already engaged in looking at engravings of 
Italian scenery. Frau von Goethe came in, and we sat 
down to dinner. Fraulein Ulrica was absent to-day ; and 
so was young Goethe, who just came in to say Good-day, 
■and then returned to court. 
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The conversation at table was especially varied. Many- 
very original anecdotes were told both by Zelter and Goethe, 
Jill illustrating tlie peculiarities of their common friend* 
Friedrich August Wolf, of Berlin. There was a great deal of 
talk about the “Nibehmgcn,” and then about Lord Byron and 
Ins hoped-for visit to Weimar, in which Frau von Goethe 
took especial interest. The itochus festival at Bingen was 
also a very cheerful subject; and Zelter particularly 
remembered two beautiful girls, whoso amiability had made 
a deep impression upon him, and the memory of whom 
seemed still to exhilarate him. Goethe’s social song, 
“ Kriegsgliick ” (Fortune of War), was then gaily talked 
over. Zelter was inexhaustible in Ids anecdotes of wounded 
soldiers and beautiful women, and they all tended to show 
the truthfulness of the poem. Goethe himself said that he 
had had no need to go so far for such realities ; he had seen 
them all at Weimar. Frau von Goethe maintained a lively 
opposition, saying that she would not admit women were 
so bad as that “nasty” poem represented them. 

Thus the time at table passed pleasantly enough. 

When, afterwards, I was alone with Goethe, ho asked me 
about Zelter. “Well,” said ho, “how do you like him?” 
I described the good effect produced on me by his presence. 
“On a first acquaintance,” said Goethe, “he may appear 
somewhat blunt, even rough ; but that is only external. I 
scarcely know any man who is really so tender as Zelter. 
Besides, we must not forget that ho has passed more than 
half a century in Berlin, where, as I remark generally, 
there is such, an audacious set of men, that one cannot get 
on well with delicacy, but must have one’s eyes wide open, 
and be a little rough now and then, only to keep one’s head 
above water.” 

(Sup.*) Fri n ‘Dec. *5.— I brought Goethe some minerals; 
amongst them was a piece of clayey ochre, found by Dcs- 
ehamps in Cormayan, which Herr Massot praises very 
highly. How astonished was Goethe, when ho recognised, 
in this colour, the very same which Angelica Kauffmann 
used to employ for the fleshy parts of her pictures. “ She 
valued the little that she possessed,” said he, “at its weight 
in gold. However, the place whence it came, and where it 
is to be found, was unknown to her.” Goethe said to his 
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express a strong English monosyllable by German poly- 
syllables or compounds, all force and effect are lost at once. ,, 
He said that he had made the translation of his “ Rameau ” 
in four weeks, dictating every word. 

We then talked about the natural sciences, especially 
about the narrow-mindedness with which learned men con- 
tend amongst themselves for priority. “ There is nothing,”' 
said Goethe, “through which 1 have learned to know man- 
kind better, than through my philosophical exertions. It 
has cost me a great deal, and has been attended with great 
annoyance, but I nevertheless rejoice that I have gained the 
experience.” 

I remarked, that in the sciences, the egotism of men 
appears to bo excited in a peculiar manner ; and when this 
is once called into action, all infirmities of character very 
soon appear. 

“ Scientific questions,” answered Goethe, “ are very often 
questions of existence. A single discovery may make a 
man renowned, and lay the foundation of his worldly pros- 
perity. It is for this reason that, in the sciences, there 
prevails this great severity, this pertinacity, and this 
jealousy concerning the discovery of another. In the 
sphere of (esthetics, everything is deemed more venial ; the 
thoughts are, more or less, an innate property of all man- 
kind, with respect to which the only point is the treatment 
and execution— and, naturally enough, little envy is excited. 
A single idea may give foundation for a hundred epigrams ; 
and the question is, merely, which poet has been able to 
embody tins idea in the most effective and most beautiful 
manner. 

“Butin science the treatment is nothing, and all the 
effect lies in the discovery. There is here little that is 
universal and subjective, for the isolated manifestations of 
the laws of nature lie without us— -all sphynx-like, motion- 
less, firm, and dumb. Every new phenomenon that is ob- 
served is a disc every— every discovery a property. Now 
only let a single person meddle with property, and man will 
soon be at hand with all his passions.” 

“However,” continued Goethe, “in the sciences, that 
also is looked upon as property which has been handed 
down or taught at the universities. And if any one 
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advances anything new which contradicts, perhaps threatens 
to overturn, the creed which we have for years repeated,, 
and have handed down to others, all passions are raised 
against him, and every effort is made to crush him. People 
resist with all their might ; they act as if they neither heard 
nor could comprehend ; they speak of the new view with 
contempt, as if it were not worth the trouble of even so 
much as an investigation or a regard, and thus a new truth 
may wait a long time before it can make its way. A French- 
man said to a friend of mine, concerning my theory of 
colours, £ We have worked for fifty years to establish and 
strengthen the kingdom of Newton, and it will require fifty 
years more to overthrow it.’ The body of mathematicians 
has endeavoured to make my name so suspected in science 
that people are afraid of even mentioning it. Some time 
ago, a pamphlet fell into my hands, in which subjects con- 
nected with the theory of colours were treated : the author 
appeared quite imbued with my theory, and had deduced 
everything from the same fundamental principles. . I read 
the publication with great delight, but, to my no small sur- 
prise, found that the author did not once mention my name. 
The enigma was afterwards solved. A mutual friend called 
on me, and confessed to me that the clever young author 
had wished to establish . his reputation by the pamphlet, 
and had justly feared to compromise himself with the 
learned world, if he ventured to support by my name the 
views he was expounding. The little pamphlet was suc- 
cessful, and the ingenious young author has since intro- 
duced himself to me personally, and made his excuses . 57 

“ This circumstance appears to me the more remarkable , 55 
said I, “because in everything else people have reason to 
be proud of you as an authority, and every one esteems 
himself fortunate who has the powerful protection of your 
public countenance. With respect to your theory of colours, 
the misfortune appears to be, that you have to deal not 
only with the renowned and universally acknowledged 
Newton, but also with his disciples, who are spread all over 
the world, who adhere to their’ master, and whose name is 
legion. Even supposing that you carry your point at i 
you will certainly for a long space of time stand alone v 
your new theory.” 
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a I am accustomed to it, and prepared for it,” returned 
Goethe. “.But; say yourself,” continued he, “have I not 
had sufficient reason to feel proud, when for twenty years I 
have hoen forced to own to myself that the great Newton, 
and all mathematicians and august calculators with him, 
have fallen into a decided error respecting the theory of 
colours ; and that I, amongst millions, am the only one 
who knows the truth on this important subject ? With 
this feeling of superiority, it was possible for me to bear 
with the stupid pretensions of my opponents. People 
endeavoured to attack me and my theory in every way, and 
to render my ideas ridiculous ; but, nevertheless, I rejoiced 
exceedingly over my completed work. All the attacks of 
my adversaries only serve to expose to me the weakness of 
mankind.” 

While Goethe spoke thus, with such a force and a fluency 
of expression as I have not the power to reproduce with 
perfect truth, his eyes sparkled with unusual lire; an ex- 
pression of triumph was observable in them 5 whilst an 
ironical smile played upon Ills lips. The features of his 
line countenance were more imposing than over. 

(Sup.) I Fed., Dec* 81 . — Dined at Goethe’s ; conversing 
on various subjects. He showed me a portfolio containing 
sketches ; amongst which the first attempts of Henry 
Fossil * were especially remarkable. 

We then spoke upon religious subjects, and the abuse of 
the divine name. “ People treat it,” said Goethe, “ as if 
that incomprehensible ami most high Being, who is even 
beyond the reach of thought, were only their equal. Other- 
wise, they would not say the Lord ( tW , the drar GW,f the 
•jond. Hud, This expression becomes to them, especially to 
the clergy, who have It daily in their mouths, a mere 
phrase, a barren name, to which no thought is attached 
whatever. If they wen* impressed by His greatness they 
would he dumb, ami through veneration unwilling to name 
Him” 

* Tlqti in, Punch, an we call him. Twins. 

f “ Tim t/rej* (itnl M pier liehe <e»tn k i«w of the cimmommi 
t leriimn expression h *1 V« n s , 
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(Sup.) Fri ., Jan. 2. — Dined at Goethe’s, aiA s 
some clieerful conversation. Mention was mado t 1 , : 
beauty belonging to the Weimar society, when f*. > 
guests remarked that he was on the point of £all^ \ % 
with her, although her understanding could not * 
called brilliant. « 

“Pshaw,” said Goethe, laughing, “as if love ^ 
thing to do with the understanding. The thiih’A, 
love in a young lady are something very different V 
understanding. We love in her beauty, youthf ul 
fulness, trustingness, her character, her faults, luh 
and God knows what i je ne sais guoi 5 besides ; 
not love her understanding. We respect her und* " , 
when it is brilliant, and by it the worth of a. ^ 
infinitely enhanced in our eyes. Understanding 
serve to fix our affections when we already km' * | 
understanding is not that which is capable of ■ 
hearts, and awakening a passion.” s 

We found much that was true and convincing h" 
words, and were very willing to consider tins ^ h 
that light. After dinner, and when the rest of 1 * 
had departed, I remained sitting with Goethe* i 
versed with him on various interesting topics. 

We discoursed upon English literature, on th' ^ 
of Shakspeare; and on the unfavourable posit h - 
all English dramatic authors who had appeared 
poetical giant. 

“A dramatic talent of any importance,” ksu 1 
“could not forbear to notice Shakspeare’s work;', * - 
not forbear to study them. Having studied thus * t 
be aware that Shakspeare has already exhausted 
of human nature in all its tendencies, in all its b 
depths, and that, in fact, there remains for him, * 
comer, nothing more to do. And how coats 
courage only to put pen to paper, if one were 
an earnest appreciating spirit, that such unfatb-- 
unattainable excellences were already in existence f 
“ It fared better with me fifty years ago in mj 
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Germany. I could soon come to an end with all that then 
existed ; it could not long awe me, or occupy my attention. 
1 soon left behind mo German literature, and the study of 
if, and turned my thoughts to life and to production. So 
on and on I went in my own natural development, and 
on. and on I fashioned the productions of epoch after epoch. 
And at every step of life and development, my standard of 
excellence was not much higher than what at such step I 
was able to attain. .But hud I been born an Englishman, 
and had all those numerous masterpieces been brought 
before me in all their power, at my first dawn of youthful 
consciousness, they would have overpowered mo, and 1 
should not have known what to do, I could not have gone 
on with such fresh light -heart edness, but should have hail 
to bethink myself, and look about for a long time, to find 
some new outlet.* 1 

X turned the conversation bnek to Shakspeare. u When 
one, to some degree, disengages him from English literature,” 
said I, “ami considers him transformed into a German, one 
earned, full to look upon Ids gigantic greatness m a miracle, 
But if one seeks him in his home, transplants oneself to the 
sod of his country, and to the atmosphere of the century in 
which he lived ; further, if tme studies his contemporaries, 
and Ids immediate successors, and inhales the force wafted 
to us from Ben Jonson, Massinger, Marlow, and Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Shakspeare still, indeed, appears a being of 
the most, exulted magnitude; but still, one arrives at the 
conviction that many of the wonders of his genius are, In 
some measure, accessible, and that much is due to the power- 
fully productive atmosphere of Ids age and time.” 

“ You are perfectly right,” returned Goethe. “ It is with 
Blmksj'jcarc as with the mountains of Switzerland. Trans- 
plant Mont Blanc at once into the large plain of Luneburg 
Heath, and we should fmd no words to express our wonder 
at its magnitude. Seek it, however, in its gigantic home, 
go to it over its immense neighbours, the Jungfrau, the 
Fhmtemnrhoni, the .Ktger, the Wctterlmrn, St. Gotlmrd, 
and Monte Rosa ; Mont Blanc will, indeed, still remain a 
giant, but it wilt no longer produce in us such amaze 
men!.” 

“ Besides, let him who will not lad ieve,” continued Goethe. 
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Rtriet* tvsiiminaiion ; and ibis you allowed, 1 ehuuld muck 
like to know what passage he meant, ’ 

u G 11 ess ! ” said Goethe, with n mysterious smile. 

“Now,” said I, "l almost think it is where Glmrloffe 
sends the pistols to Werther, without saying a word to 
Alberti, ami without impart iug to him her misgiv lugs and 
apprehensions. You have given yourself great, trouble to 
iind a motive for this silence, hut it does not appear b* hold 
good against t he urgent necessity where the life oft he friend 

was at stake.” , 

“ Your remark,” returned Goethe, ”ts really not bad; 
but 1 do not think it right to reveal whether Napoleon 
meant this passage or another* However, be that as it may* 
your observation is quite as correct as his,” 

l asked the question* whether the great effect produced 
by the appearance of “ Wert her” was really to be attributed 
to the period. “I cannot,” said 1, “reconcile by my^elt 
this view, though it is so extensively spread* ‘Wert tier* 
ma de an epoch ’because it appeared hot because it appeared 
at a certain time, There is in every period so much unex- 
pressed sorrow - so much secret discontent and disgust for 
life, ami, in single individuals, there are so many disagree- 
ments with the world— so many conflicts between their 
natures and civil regulations, that * W either would make 
an epoeh even if it appeared bi-day for the tir.t time.” 

“Yon are quite right,” said Goethe; “it- is «»u that 
aeconnt that the book to this day iniluemv . youth o! a 
eertuiu age, ns it did formerly. It was eeareely nets-:. -.ary 
forme to deduce my own youth ltd dejeetiou loan th* • genet at 
influence of tity time, and I rout t lie reading 1 a a tea bn glsdi 
authors, Rather was it owing to individual and immediate 
cireumsfauers winch touch*. d me f n tin* quick, and gave me a 
great deal of trouble, and indeed brought me into that trniue 
of mind which produced * \S erf-herd l hail lived* loved, and 
mdTered much that was it. f 

**On considering more closely the umehdatloom.d ‘ \\ mtheiy 
period, we discover that it dors not belong m Hm emmse of 
universal culture, but to I lie eare.-r of life in every indi- 
vidual, who, with an innate free natural mslineg mi ml inr*»ne 
module himself to the narrow limit-* of an aniiquabot world. 
Obstructed fortune, restrained activity, unfulfilled \vii*h»% 
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are not tlie calamities of any particular time, but those 
of every individual man; and it would be bad, indeed, 
if every one bad not, once in bis life, known a time when 
‘Werther’ seemed as if it bad been written for him 
alone.” 

(Sup.) Sun., Jan. 4. — To-day, after dinner, Goethe went 
through a portfolio, containing some works of Raphael, 
with me. He often busies himself with Raphael, in order to 
keep up a constant intercourse with that which is best, and 
to accustom h i mself to muse upon the thoughts of a great 
man. At the same time, it gives him pleasure to introduce 
me to such things. 

We afterwards spoke about the “ Divan ” * — especially 
about the “book of ill-humour,” in which much is poured 
forth that he carried in bis heart against his enemies. 

“I have, however,” continued he, “been very moderate: 
if I had uttered all that vexed me or gave me trouble, the 
few pages would soon have swelled to a volume. 

u People were never thoroughly contented with me, but 
always wished me otherwise than it has pleased God to 
make me. They were also seldom contented with my pro- 
ductions. When I had long exerted my whole soul to 
favour the world with a new work, it still desired that I 
should thank it into the bargain for considering the work 
endurable. If any one praised me, I was not allowed, in 
self-congratulation, to receive it as a well-merited tribute ; 
but people expected from me some modest expression, 
humbly setting forth the total unworthiness of my person 
and my work. However, my nature opposed this ; and I 
should have been a miserable hypocrite, if I had so tried to 
lie and dissemble. Since I was strong enough to show 
myself in my whole truth, just as I felt, I was deemed 
proud, and am considered so to the present day. 

“In religious, scientific, and political matters, I generally 
brought trouble upon myself, because I was no hypocrite, 
and bad the courage to express what I felt. 

“I believed in God and in Nature, and in the triumph of 
good over evil ; but this was not enough for pious souls ; I 

* Goethe’s “ West-ostliche (west -eastern) Divan, ” one of the 
twelve divisions of which Is entitled “ Das Buch des Unmuths ” (The 
Book of Ill-Humour). — Trans. 
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was also required to believe otlier points, which were 
opposed to tlxo feeling of my soul for truth; besides, I 
did not see that these would bo of the slightest service 
to me. 

“ It -was also prejudicial to mo that I discovered Newton’s 
theory of light and colour to be an error, and that I had 
the courage to contradict the universal creed. I discovered 
light in its purity and truth, and I considered it my duty 
to light for it. The opposite party, however, did their 
utmost to darken the light ; for they maintained that shade 
; s a part of light. It sounds absurd when I express it ; hut 
so it is : for they said that colours , which are shadow and 
the result of shade, are light itself or, which amounts to 
the same thing, are the beams of light , broken now in one 
way, now in another.” 

Goethe was silent, whilst an ironical smile spread over 
his expressive countenance. He continued : — 

“ And now for political matters. What trouble I have 
taken, and what I have suffered, on that account, I cannot 
toll you. Do you know my £ Aufgcregton P ’ * 

“Yesterday, for the first time,” returned I, “ I read the 
piece, in consequence of the now edition of your works; 
and I regret from my heart that it remains unfinished. 
But, even as it is, every right-thinking person must coincide 
with your sentiments.” 

“ I wrote it at the time of the French Revolution,” con- 
tinued Goethe, “and it may be regarded, in some measure, 
as my political confession of faith at that time. I have 
taken the countess as a. type of the nobility ; and, with, the 
words which I put into her month, 1 have expressed how 
the nobility really ought to think. The countess has just 
returned from Paris; she has there been an eye-witness of 
the revolutionary events, and has drawn, therefore, for 
herself, no bad doctrine. Who has convinced herself that 
the people may he ruled, but not oppressed, and that the 
revolutionary outbreaks of the lower classes are the conse- 
quence of the injustice of the higher classes. £ I will for 
the future,’ says’ she, * strenuously avoid every action that 
appears to mu unjust, and will, both in society and at court, 

# « !){<, AufgeregUm ” (the Agitated, in a political sense) is an 
unfinished drama by (if uetho.— • Trans. 
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loudly express my opinion concerning such actions in others. 
In no case of injustice will I be silent, even though I should 
be cried down as a democrat.’ 

“I should have thought this sentiment perfectly res- 
pectable,” continued Groethe ; “ it was mine at that time, 
and it is so still ; but as a reward for it, I was endowed 
with all sorts of titles, which I do not care to repeat.” 

“One need only read ‘Egmont,’ ” answered I, “to dis- 
cover what you think. I know no Grerman piece in 
which the freedom of the people is more advocated than 
in this.” 

“Sometimes,” said Groethe, “people do not like to look 
on me as I am, but turn their glances from everything 
which could show me in my true light. Schiller, on the 
contrary — who, between ourselves, was much more of 
an aristocrat than I am, but who considered what he said 
more than I — -had the wonderful fortune to be looked upon 
as a particular friend of the people. I give it up to him 
with all my heart, and console myself with the thought 
that others before me have fared no better. 

“It is true that I could be no friend to the French 
Revolution ; for its horrors were too near me, and shocked 
me daily and hourly, whilst its beneficial results were not 
then to be discovered. [Neither could I be indifferent to 
the fact that the Grermans were endeavouring, artificially, 
to bring about such scenes here, as were, in France, the 
consequence of a great necessity. 

“ But I was as little a friend to arbitrary rule. Indeed, 
I was perfectly convinced that a great revolution is never a 
fault of the people, but of the government. Revolutions 
are utterly impossible as long as governments are constantly 
just and constantly vigilant, so that they may anticipate 
them by improvements at the right time, and not hold 
out until they are forced to yield by the pressure from 
beneath. 

“ Because I hated the Revolution, the name of the 4 Friend 
of the powers that be’ was bestowed upon me. That is, 
however, a very ambiguous title, which I would beg to 
decline. If the 4 powers that be ’ were all that is excellent, 
good, and just, I should have no objection to the title ; but, 
since with much that is good there is also much that is bad, 
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unjust, and imperfect, a friend of the ‘powers that he’ 
means often little loss than the friend of the obsolete and 

time is constantly progressing, and human affairs 
wear* every fifty years a different aspect; so tliat an arrange- 
ment which, in the year 1800, was perfection, may, perhaps, 
in the year 1850 be a defect. . 

“And furthermore, nothing is good for a nation but that 
which arises from its own core and its own general wants, 
without apish imitation of another ; since wliatj to one race 
of people, of a certain age, is a wholesomo nutriment, may 
perhaps prove a poison for another. All endeavours to 
introduce any foreign innovation, the necessity lor which is 
not rooted iii the core of the nation itself, _ are therefore 
foolish; and all premeditated revolutions of the kind are 
unsuccessful, for Um / m ‘without God, who heqw aloof from 
„ mh bumiliwf. If, however, there exists an actual necessity 
for a great reform amongst a people, God is with it, and it 
prospers. Ho was visibly with Christ and Ins first ad- 
herents; for the appearance of the new doctrine of love 
was a necessity to the people. Ho was also visibly with 
liuther ; for the purification of the doctrine corrupted by 
the priests was no less a necessity. Neither of the greats 
powers whom I have named was, however, a friend ot the 
permanent ; much more were both of them convinced that 
the old leaven must be got rid ot, and that it would l 
impossible to go on and remain m the untrue, unjust, and 

27. Goethe talked with me about the con- 

tinuation of his memoirs, with which he is now busy . He 
observed that this later period ot his hie would ot b 
narrated with such minuteness as the youth id epoch >l 
•• l Hehtmig unil \Vahrheit.”t “ I .must,” sau ho “ W 
this later period more in the fashion «l finals: m> out 
ward actions must appear rather than my mwaul hfu 

* The German phrase “ Freund dee Hextehemlen, whir' M< “ 

If a 1 «m!ms “ h*md ITuScrnmnent ami was used by 

Urn .WW (She to denote the'*' enemy of the pro^o/’ 

to Sotrv and Truth,” the title of Gmdhe's mdobioKruphy.-Tma..,. 
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still obliged to be silent as to tbe opinion of others, that I 
may not give offence. This would be but poor sport, if by 
this means I bad not tbe advantage of learning tbe thoughts 
of others without their being able to learn mine.” 

Sun., Feb. 15. — G-oethe invited me to take a walk before 
dinner to-day. I found him at breakfast when I entered 
the room : he seemed in excellent spirits. 

44 1 have had a pleasant visit,” said he cheerfully. 44 A 
promising young Westphalian, named Meyer, has just been 
with me.° He has written poems which warrant, high ex- 
pectations. He is only eighteen, and has made incredible 
progress. 

44 1 am glad,” continued he, smiling, “that I am not 
eighteen now. When I was eighteen, Germany was in its 
teens also, and something could be done ; but now an 
incredible deal is demanded, and every avenue is barred. 

44 Germany itself stands so .high in every department, 
that we can scarcely survey all it has done ; and now we 
must be Greeks and Latins, and English and French into 
the bargain. Hot content with this, some have the mad- 
ness of pointing to the East also ; and surely this is enough 
to confuse a young man’s head ! 

44 1 have, by way of consolation, shown him my colossal 
Juno, as a token that he had best stick to the Greeks, and 
find consolation there. He is a fine young man, and, if he 
takes care not to dissipate his energies, something will be 
made of him. However, as I said before, I thank Heaven 
that I am not young in so thoroughly finished . a time.. 1 
could not stay here. Hay, if I sought refuge in America, 
I should come too late, for there is now too much light 

even there. _ _ . nru_ 

Swn. Feb. 22.— Dined with Goethe and his son. the 

latter related some pleasant stories of the time when he 
was a student at Heidelberg. He had often been with his 
friends on an excursion along the Bhine, in his vacations, 
and especially cherished the remembrance of a landlord, at 
whose house he and ten other students had once passed the 
night, and who provided them with wme gratis, merely 
that he might share the pleasures of a Commerz. 

* The academical word for a student’s drinking party.— Trans. 



•P < ^ nner ? Groethe showed us some coloured drawings | 

°i Italian scenery, especially that of Northern Italy, with the 
joining Swiss mountains, and the Lago Maggiore. The 
•oorroraean Isles were reflected in the water ; near the shore 
were skiffs and fishing-tackle, which led Groethe to remark 
that this was the lake in the “ Wander jahre.” On the 
Mrth--west, towards Monte hosa, stood the hills hordering 
the lake in black-blue heavy masses, as we are wont to see y 
them soon after sunset. 

I remarked that, to me, who had been bom in the plains, 
the gloomy sublimity of these masses produced an un- 
comfortable feeling, and that I, by no means, desired to 
explore such wild recesses. | 

u That feeling is natural,” said Groethe. u Beally that 
state is alone suitable to man, in which, and for which, he > 

was born. He who is not led abroad by great objects is - 

far Happier at home. Switzerland, at first, made so great 
an impression upon me, that it disturbed and confused me. 

Only after repeated visits — only in after years, when I 
visited, those mountains merely as a mineralogist — could I 
feel ah my ease among them.” 

We looked, afterwards, at a long series of copper-plates, 
from pictures by modern artists, in one of the French 
galleries. The invention displayed in these pictures was . 
almosb -uniformly weak, and among forty we barely found 
four or five good ones. These were a girl dictating a love- 
letter ; a woman in a house to let, which nobody will take ! 
“catching fish;” and musicians before an image of the 
Madonna. A landscape, in Poussin’s manner, was not bad ; 
on looking at this, Groethe said, “ Such artists get a general 
idea of Poussin’s landscapes, and work upon that. We 
cannot style their pictures good or had : they are not bad, 
because, through every part, you catch glimpses of an % 
excellent model. But you cannot call them good, because 
the artists usually want the great personal peculiarity of 
Poussin. It is just so among poets, and there are some who, f 
for instance, would make a very poor figure in Shakespeare’s 
grand style.” 

We ended by examining, and talking over for a long 
while, Planch’s model of Groethe’s statue, which is designed | 
for Frankfort. 
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!Fae#., J*V6. 24, — -1 went to Goethe’s at one o’clock to-day. 
Ho showed me some manuscripts, which be hat l dictated for 
the first number of the fifth volume of u Kunsi und Alter- 
thum” I found that ho had written an appendix, to my 
critique of ilus German u Faria,” in reference hpth to the 
French tragedy and to bis own lyrical trilogy, by which 
tins subject was, to a* certain extent, completed, u You were 
quite right,” said be, “ to avail yourndf of the oeeusion of 
your critique, to become acquainted with Indian matters, 
since, in the end, we retain from our studies only that* 
which we practically apply,” 

I agreed with him, and said that I had nmde^ this 
experience at the university, since, of all that was said in 
the lectures, 1 had only retained that, of which I could, 
through the tendency of my nature, make a practical 
application ; on the eemtrary, i had completely forgotten all 
that 1 had been unable to reduce to practice. " l have,* 
said I, u heard lleemfs lectures on ancient and modern 
history, and know now nothing about the matter. But if 1 
studied a period of history for the sake id treating if 
dramatically, what 1 learned would bo safely secured to me 
for ever.” 

** Altogether,” said Goethe, u they teach in academies far 
loo many things, and far too much that is useless. Then 
the individual ’professors extend their department too much 
-■far beyond too wants of their hearers. In former days 
lectures were read in ehemi t rv and botany as belonging to 
medicine, and the physician could manage them. Now, 
both these have become so extensive, that each ot them re- 
quires a life ; yet acquaintance with both is expected from 
the physician. Nothing run route of this; one thing must 
ho neglected ami forgotten for the sake of the other, lie 
who is wise puts aside all claims which may dissipate his 
attention, confutes himself to one branch, ami excels in that.” 

Goethe then showed me a short critique, which he had 
written on Byron’s “tain,” amt which l read with great 
interest. 

4i We see,” he said, ** how the inadequate dogmas of the 
church work upon a free mind like Hyroti*a, and how by 
such a piece he struggles to get rid <4 a doctrine which has 
been forced upon him, The English clergy will not thank 
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my Komi&h elegies -were put into the measure and style of 
Byron s c Don Juan,’ tlie whole would be found infamous.” 

The French newspapers were brought. The campaign 
of the Drench in Spain under the Duke d’Angouleme 
which was just ended, had great interest for Goethe. “ I 
must praise the Bourbons for this measure,” said he ; “they 
had not really gained the throne till they had gained the 
army, and that is now accomplished. The soldier returns 
with loyalty to his king ; for he has, from his own victories 
and the discomfitures of the many-headed Spanish host’ 
learned the difference between obeying one and many. The 
army has. sustained its ancient fame, and shown that it is 
brave in itself, and can conquer without Napoleon.” 

Goethe then turned his thoughts backward into history 
and talked much of the Prussian army in the Seven Years’ 
War, which, accustomed by Frederic the Great to constant 
victory, grew careless, so that, in after days, it lost many 
battles from over- confidence. All the minutest details were 
present to his mind, and I had reason to admire his ex- 
cellent memory. 

. ^ k&d the great advantage,” said he, <c of being born at 
a time when the greatest events which agitated the world 
occurred, and such have continued to occur during my long 
life ; so that I am a living witness of the Seven Years’ War 
of the separation of America from England, of the French 
itevolution, and of the whole Napoleon era, with the down- 
tall of that hero, and the events which followed. Thus I 
have attained results and insight impossible to those who 
are. born now and must learn all these t hin gs from books 
which they will not understand. 

T /^kat the next years will bring I cannot predict; but 
1 fear we shall not soon have repose. It is not given to 
the world to be contented; the great are not such that 
there will be no abuse of power ; the masses not such that, 
m hope of gradual improvement* they will be contented 
with a moderate condition. Could we perfect human 
nature, we might also expect a perfect state of things ; but 
as it is, there will always be a wavering hither and thither* 
one part must suffer while the other is at ease, envy and 
egotism will be always at work like bad demons, and party 
strife will be without end. 
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“ The most reasonable way is for every one to follow his 
own vocation to which ho has hoen horn, and which ho has 
learned, and to avoid hindering others from following theirs. 

I jet the shoemaker abide by his last, tho peasan t by his 
plough, and let the king know how to govern ; for this is 
also a business which must be learned, and with which no 
one should meddle who does not understand it.” 

Returning to the French papers, (loci he said,— u The 
liberals may speak, for when they n re reasonable we like to 
hear them ; but with tho royalists, who have tho executive 
power in their hands, talking comes amiss— they should 
act. They may march troops, and behead and hang - that 
is all right ; but attacking opinions, and justifying their 
measures in public prints, does not become thorn. If there 
were a, public, of kings, they might talk, 

44 For myself,” he continued, “I have always been a, 
royalist . I have let others babble, and have done as I saw 
ht. 1 understood my course, and knew my own object. If 
1 committed a fault as a single individual, I could make it 
good again ; but if I committed it jointly with, three or four 
others, it would be impossible to make it good, for among 
many there are many opinions.” 

Uoeihe was in excellent spirits to-day. He showed me 
Frau von SpiegoFs album, in which ho had written some 
very beautiful verses. A place had been left open for him, 
for two years, and he rejoiced at having been able to per- 
form at last an old promise. After I had read the 44 Pnom, 
to Frau von Spiegel,” l turned over the leaves of the book. 
In which t found many distinguished names. On the very 
next page was a poem by Tiedge, written in the very spirit 
and style of his 44 Urania.” 44 In a saury mood,” said 
< loathe, 44 I was on the point of writing some verses beneath 
those; but I am glad I did not. It would not have been 
the first time that, by rash expressions, I had repelled good 
people, and spoiled the effect of my best works, 

44 However,” continued Goethe, 44 I have had to endure 
not a little from Tiedgo’s 4 Urania 5 *, for, at one time, 
nothing was sung and nothing was declaimed but this same 
* Urania.’ Wherever you went, you found 4 Urania ’ on tho 
table. 4 Urania ’ and immortality were tho topics of every 
conversation. I would by no means dispense with tho 
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warning that , if ho would not play the part, I would play 
it myself. That did the business ; for they knew me at the 
i heat-re, well enough, and were aware that I did not under- 
stand jesting in such matters, and also that I was mail 
enoug h to keep my word in any ease.” 

- And would you really have played the part? ” asked I. 
o Yes, n said (toil las u l would have played, it, and would 
* have eclipsed Herr Heeker, too, for t knew the part hotter 
t han he did.” 

We then opened tie* portfolios, and proceeded to the 
examination of the drawings mn I engravings. Goethe, in 
Muds matters, take:: great pains on my ueeount, ami 1 see 
that, it is his intention to give me a higher degree of pene- 
tration in the observation of works of art. He shows mu 
„jiJ v what is perfect in its kind, and endeavours to make 
iioMtppreiieiut Ha* intention and merit of the artist, that I 
muv h .«rn to pursue the thoughts of the host, ami feel like 
the* M This,*’ said he, M is the way to cultivate what 

we rail taste, Taste is only to ho educated by eontemjda- 
iicim 1 ad of tin* Udemhiy good, hut of the truly excellent. 
l t therefore, show you only the host works; and when you 
are grounded in these, you will have a standard for the 
tt*f, which \ on will know how to value, without overrating 
think And 1 show you the heat in each class, that you 
& 1tmv perceive that no class is to ho despised, but^ that, each 
give.a delight w hen a man of genius attains its highest 
pul at . For instance, this piece, hy a French artist , is tjuluiil. 
In u degree which jou see nowhere else, and is there! ore a 

model in its way.” , , . t ... 

Goethe handed me the engraving, and .1 looked at it with 
delight. Hi* re was a beautiful room in a Hummer rest- 
, deuce, with open doers and windows looking into a garden, 
& where one might ace the most, graceful figures. A hand- 
wtuw litily, ttUwit lltirty, »iw ««•»« Wl,h a g.‘g"‘ 
bonk, from whirl. Sw t» lmvt- jiwt stuijr. giUitiK 

l,v h.T, ft liulu IwHll. f 1'itrk, WIW ft y«>H»K pH u! al,(,ut ' 
fifteen. At the open window behind stood another young 
|adv\ holding a lute, which she seemed still to he sounding. 
AMhi 1 moment a young gentleman was entering, to whom 
throve***? the ladies wore directed. He seemed to have 
Int. rJui.** d tl.r iiiw.ir ; himI hi* nli^lit txw «avo tlin 
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that he was making an apology, which the ladies were 
gratified to hear. 

“ That, I think,” said Goethe, “is as galani as any piece 
of Calderon’s ; and yon have now seen the very best thing 
of this kind. But what say you to this ? ” 

With these words he handed me some etchings by Boos, 
the famous painter of animals ; they were all of sheep, in 
every posture and situation. The simplicity of their 
countenances, the ugliness and shagginess of the fleece— 
all was represented with the utmost fidelity, as if it were 
nature itself. 

“I always feel uneasy,” said Goethe, “when I look at 
these beasts. Their state, so limited, dull, gaping, anti 
dreaming, excites in me such sympathy, that I fear I shall 
become a sheep, and almost think the artist must have been 
one. At all events, it is most wonderful how Boos has been 
able to t hink and feel himself into the very soul of these* 
creatures, so as to make the internal character peer with 
such force through the outward covering. Here you sen 
what a great talent can do when it keeps steady to subject* 
which are congenial with its nature.” 

“Has not, then,” said I, “this artist also painted dog** 
cats, and beasts of prey with similar truth ; nay, with tm* 
great gift of assuming a mental state foreign to himself, ha * 
he not been able to delineate human character with equal 
fidelity P ” 

“Ho,” said Goethe, “all that lay out of his sphere ; b tit 
the gentle, grass- eating animals, sheep, goats, cows, and tlw* 
like, he was never weary of repeating ; this was the peculiar 
province of his talent, which he did not quit during ill** 
whole course of his life. And in this he did well. A sym * 
pathy with these animals was born with him, a knowleclf^* 
of their psychological condition was given him, and thus it** 
had so fine an eye for their bodily structure. Other creator r 5 
were perhaps not so transparent to him, and therefore It** 
felt neither calling nor impulse to paint them.” 

By this remark of Goethe’s, much that was analogous 
was revived within me, and was presented in all its hvelinr * * 
to my min d. Thus he had said to me, not long b©for*.% 
that knowledge of the world is inborn with the genuine poet * 
and that he needs not much experience or varied observaticif* 
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to represent it adequately. “ I wrote 4 Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen,’ 55 said lie, “as a young man of two-and-twenty, 
and was astonished, ten years after, at the truth of my deli- 
neation. It is obvious that I had not experienced nor seen 
anything of the kind, and therefore I must have acquired 
the knowledge of various human conditions by way of 
anticipation. 

“ Generally, I only took pleasure in painting my inward 
world before I became acquainted with the outer one. But 
when I found, in actual life, that the world was really just 
what I had fancied, it vexed me, and I no more felt delight 
in representing it. Indeed, I may say that if I had waited 
till I knew the world before I represented it, my represen- 
tation would have had the appearance of persiflage. 

“ There is in every character,” said he, another time, “a 
certain necessity, a sequence, which, together with this or 
that leading feature, causes secondary features. Observation 
teaches this sufficiently ; but with some persons this know- 
ledge may be innate. Whether with me experience and 
innate faculty are united, I will not inquire ; but this I 
know, if I have talked with any man a quarter of an hour, 

I will let him talk two hours.” 

Goethe had likewise said of Lord Byron, that the world 
to him, was transparent, and that he could paint by way of 
anticipation. I expressed some doubts whether Byron 
would succeed in painting, for instance, a subordinate 
animal nature, for his individuality seemed to me to be too 
powerful for him to give himself up, with any degree oi pre- 
dilection, to such a subject. Goethe admitted this, and 
replied that the anticipation only went so far as the objects 
were analogous to the talent; and we agreed, that m the 
same proportion as the anticipation is confined or extended, 
is the representing talent of greater or smaher compass. 

“ If your excellency,” said I, “ maintains that the world 
is inborn with the poet, you of course mean ouly the intenor 
world, not the empirical world of appearances and conven- 
tions : if the poet is to give^ a successful representation of 
this also, an investigation into the actual will surely 

re ^C S ertainly” replied Goethe, “so it is; the region of love 
hate, hope, despair, or hy whatever other names yon may 
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call the moods and passions of the soul, is innate with, the 
poet, and he succeeds in representing it. But it is not "born 
with him to know "by instinct how courts are held, or how 
a parliament or a coronation is managed ; and if he will not 
offend against truth, while treating such subjects, he must 
have recourse to experience or tradition. Thus, in ‘Faust,’ 

I could, by anticipation, know how to describe my hero’s 
gloomy weariness of life, and the emotions which love 
excites in the heart of Gretchen ; but the lines, 

Wie traurig steigt die unvoTUcomrrm& Scheibe 
Des spaten Monds mit feuchter Glut her an ! 

e How gloomy does the imperfect disc 
Of the late moon with humid glow arise ! ’ 

required some observation of nature.” 

“Yet,” said I, “ every line of ‘ Faust ’ bears marks, not to 
be mistaken, of a careful study of life and the world ; nor 
does one for a moment suppose otherwise than that the 
whole is only the result of the amplest experience.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied Goethe ; “yet, had I not the world 
already in my soul through anticipation, I should have re- 
mained blind with seeing eyes, and all experience and obser- 
vation would have been dead, unproductive labour. The 
light is there, and the colours surround us ; but, if we had 
no ! light and no colours in our own eyes, we should not 
perceive the outward phenomena.” 

Sat., Feb. 28, — -“ There are,” said Goethe, “ excellent 
men, who are unable to do anything impromptu, or super- 
ficially, but whose nature demands that they should quietly 
and deeply penetrate into every subject they may take in 
hand. Such minds often make us impatient, for we seldom 
get from them what we want at the moment ; but in this 
way alone the noblest tasks are accomplished.” 

1 turned the conversation to Bamberg. “He,” said 
Goethe, “ is an artist of quite a different stamp, of a most 
genial talent, and indeed unequalled in his power of im-. 
promptu. At Dresden, he once asked me to give him a 
subject. I gave him Agamemnon, at the moment when, on 
his return from Troy, he is descending from his chariot, and 
is seized with a gloomy feeling, on touching the threshold 
of his house. You will agree that this is a subject of a most 
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diilieult kind, and, with another artist,, would have demanded 
die most mature deliberation. But the words had scarcely 
passed my lips, before Rambert* began to draw, and, indeed, 
i Was struck with admiration, to see how correctly he at 
once apprehended his subject. X cannot deny that 1 should 
like to possess some drawings by Romberg.” 

We talked then of other '.artists, who set to work m a 
inieriieial way, and thus degenerated into mannerism. 

•• Mannerism,” said Goethe, “is always longing to have 
, lo)M , an ,i has no true enjoyment in work. A genuine, really 
ov-it talent , on the other hand, finds its greatest happiness 
i’u execution. Rons is unwearied in drawing the hair and 
‘ >v ,„j „f his goats and sheep, and you see by his infinite 
details that, he enjoyed the purest felicity in doing his work, 
had no wish to bring it to an end. 

• • Inferior talents do not enjoy art for its own sake; 
while at, work they have nothing before their eyes but the 
profit, they hone to make when they have done. With sued 
worldly views and tendencies, nothing great was over 

twelve o’clock, I went to Gootho, who 
h id invited me to take a walk before dinner. I found mm 
,,i breakfast when X entered, and taking my seat opposite 
i., him, turned the conversation upon those productions 
which occupy US both on account of the new edition ot his 
I k " milled him to insert both lbs “ Gods Heroes, 
Wielaml,” and bis “ betters of a Pastor,” m his new 

,a '-"l"euimot,” said Goethe, “from my present point of 
view, properly judge the merited those yontldul pwahiotioxis. 
Vim vounger people may dee.de, it you will. Yet 1. will 
nut tied fault with those beginnings; l was, indeal, them 
(h„ dark and struggled on, unconscious ot what J. was 
"SugH^muttly, but 1 had a feeling of the ngH a 
,liv iuiiur roll that showed me where gold was to be to and. 

1 ubserved that this must he the case with all great 
, u l, , idneo otherwise, on awaking m a mixed world, they 
would not, seize noon the right, and slum tilts wrong. 

The Imi-M-H had, in the mean while, been put to, and _wt 
rode towards Jena, We conversed on dlUul n t ; ^ bub irm t l '; ( ’ 
„„1 Goethe mentioned the lust French newspapers. Iho 
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a spacious meadow, through which, at about the distance o£ 
a bow-shot, the Ilia winds silently along On the opposite 
side of the river, the bank rises like a hill ; on the summit 
and sides of which spreads the broad park, with the mixed 
foliago of alders, ash-treos, poplars, and birches, hounding 
the horizon at an agreeable distance on the south and west, 
TUis view of the park over the meadow gives a fcchng, 
especially in summer, as if one were near a wood which 
extended leagues round about. One thinks that every 
moment there will bo deer bounding out upon the meadows 
One feels transplanted into tho peaco of tho deepest 
rin rirnl solitude for the silcnco is often uninterrupted, 
™t by the solitary notes of tho blackbird, or the 
1 rea uently-su spoi uled song of tho wood-thrush. 

Out of this dream of profound solitude, wo are, however, 
awakened by tho striking of the tower-clock, the screaming 
of the peacocks from, tho park, or tho drums and horns ol 
t he military from tho han'achs. And this ih not unpleasant ; 
for such times comfortably remind one of tho neighbour- 
hood of the friendly city, from which one has fancmd 

oneself distant so many miles. 

At certain seasons, these meadows arc the reverse of 
louelv One sees sometimes country people going to 
Weimar to market, or to work, and returning themoo ; some- 
times loungers of all sorts walking along the windings ol 
e Tim especially in the direction towards Upper Weimar, 

**«* 

season also animates tlus scone very agreeably . In tho back 
ground, one sees llocks of sheep grazing, and sometimes 
lhe> stately Swiss cows of the neighbouring farm. 

To-day! however, there was no trace of these sumran 
phenomena, which arc so refreshing to tho senses. n < >e 
meadows, some streaks of green were scarcely visibk ; tlio 

»t tlm blackbird »»1 tab, a.mounml tl«, 
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Those rooms wore rather cool, and we returned into the 
open air, which was mild. As wo walked up and down the 
chief pathway, in tho noonday sun, our conversation 
t urned on modern literature, Seliellhig, and some new plays 

by Count Platen. , . , rnl 

Wo soon returned to the natural ob jects. I he crow n- 
imperials and lilies were already far advanced ; the mallows 
on both sides of tho park were already green. 

The upper part of tho garden, on tho declivity oi the 
hill is covered with grass, and here and there a few iruit- 
1 rees Paths extend along the summit, and then return to 
the foot ; which awakened in me a wish to ascend and look 
about me. Goethe, as ho ascended these paths, walked 
swiftly before me, and I was rejoiced to see how active 

hi 'oTtho, hedge above we found a pea-hen, which stunned 
to have come from the prince’s park; and Goethe remarked 
that, in summer time, he was accustomed to allure the 
peacock h, by giving them such food as they loved. # 
Descending on tho winding path on tho other sidout: 
(lu> hill, I found a stone, surrounded by shrubs, on which 
wits curved this lino from tho welt-known poem--- 
llier im stillcn pxtaektn <h:r LUbenAe seiner GdieMcn; 

" Hero in silence reflected flic lave* upon his beloved 

and I felt as if I wore on classic ground. 

Near this was a thicket of half-grown oaks, hrs, larches, 
•uul beech-trees. .Beneath tho lira, I found tho sign * ok a 
bird of prey. 1 showed it to Goethe, who said lie had often 
soon such in this place. From this I concluded Butt these 

lirs were a favourite abode ol; some owls, which had bun 

frequently seen in ibis place. 

Passing round this thicket, wo found ourselves once 
more, on tho principal path near tho houao. I m 011 v *}’ 
lire birches, and beeches, which wo had just gone round, 
heiio,. mingled together, hero form a semicircle, overarching 
like a grotto tho inner space, in which wo sat down on 


had 


ioni rendered by the general expression “sign" i* 
Kirting form, which signifloH the Imir, h at: l ew, i 


* Tho word hoi 
vomited.- Trans, 
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^ow 6 C lrS. pla ® ed abcm t a roim< l table. The sun was so 

Sf these leafless ^es was 
+H T,t b l i I3mow > s , aia G-oethe, “no better refuge, in 
° f Snmmer ’ ta an tHs spot. I planted aS the 

uSirj/ e n S ^°’ my 0wn knd 5 I have bad the 
pleasuie of watching their growth, and have now for a 

tbefp n^t 1 en] ? y .?d their refreshing shade. The foliage of 
these oaks and beeches is impervious to the most potent 

Jf bot s ™ mer da 7S, I like to sit here after dinner' 
and often over the meadows and the whole park such still- 
ness reigns, .that ; the ancients would say, ‘ Pan sleeps.’ ” 

to the house town-clock striking two, and Ltumed 

wflT^fn 3d ‘“™ s evening I was with Goethe. I - 

drank a^ntf !^ 1 ’ w ® taIk:ed on various subjects, and 
cliank a bottle of wine. We spoke of the French drama as 

contrasted with the German xenon orama, as 

nubhc w! 6 V6 7 “’I’ S ? id Goetlle > “ *» the German 
Italv a ?d T 6 t0 a ? f nght Figment, as they do in 

oirnumcd^ Br +? C ? - bave a s P eci£d obstacle in the 

circumstance, that on our stage a medley of all sorts of 

H ^ S , ls repres 1 enied - 0n the same boards where we saw 
Hamlet yesterday, we see Staberle* to-day; and if to 
morrow we are delighted with ‘ Zauberflote,’ the day after 

wtS HeL •H rmed I r it ^ tte odditiesof the next lucky 
wigat. Hence the pubhc becomes confused in its judgment 

° g ^ Spe ° ieS ’ wHcb ^verTams 

eSX to appreciate and to understand. Furthermore 
every one has his own individual demands and persona 
wish<* and returns to the spot where he finds them realized. 

nlucwLt ^ r ! te haS Plucked % s to -day, he would 
tbel £ a S aul to-morrow, and would make a long face 
if sloes had grown in their stead during the ni°ht If anv 
^one is a friend to sloes, he goes to the thorns & 7 

t.™ o-f,? i CT tad ^ ap P y thought of building a house for ■ 
? y alone, and of giving a piece every week for the 

lart S iL eXClllS Vel7 m Bllt 4 s preyed a v^ 

meaL”^’ 1 C0UW n0t b ® realized with our humble 

* A Viennese Moon.— Trans. 
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Wo talked about tho plays of Miami and Kotzebue 
which, in their way, Goethe highly commended. “ b’rmn 
this very fault,” said he, “that people do not perfectly 
distinguish between hinib in art, t he pieces of these meii 
aro often unjustly censured. We may wait a long f j m( , 
before a couple of such popular talents come again.” 0 

I praised inland's “ llagestol*” (Old Bachelor), with 
which I had been highly pleased on tho stage. “It is un- 
questionably Maud's best piece,” said Goethe ; “ it is tho 
only one in which he goes from prose into tho ideal.” 

He then told me of a piece, which he and Schiller had 
made as a continuation to the “ I lagestolss ” ; that is to say, 
in conversation, without writing it down. Goethe told me 
tho progress of the action, scene by scene; it was very 
pleasant and cheerful, and gave me great delight. 

Goethe then spoke of some now plays by Platen. “ In 
these pieces,” said he, “we may see the influence of 
Calderon. They are very clever, and, in a certain sense, 
complete ; but. they want specific, gravity, a certain weight 
of import. They are not of a kind to excite in the mind 
of the reader a deep and abiding interest ; on the contrary, 
the strings of the soul are touched lmt lightly and tran- 
siently. They aro like cork, which, when it swims on the 
water, makes no impression, hut is easily sustained by the 
surface* 

“Tim Herman requires a certain earnestness, a certain 
grandeur of thought, ami a certain fulness of sentiment, 
it* in <>n thin ueeount tlmfc Schiller in so highly esteemed by 
them alb I do not. in tho least doubt, the nhititdoH of 
Flaton; lmt those, probably from mistaken views of art, 
am not manifested hem. I to shows distinguished culture, 
intellect, pungent wit, and artistieal completeness ; but 
these, especially in Germany, am not enough. 

u Generally, the personal character of the writer in- 
fluences tho public rather than Ids talents as an artist A 
Napoleon said of < Jnrneille, 4 ,S*77 vimit, p la femitt prince ; 1 X 
yet he newer mud him, Hacino he read, but did not .say 
this of him, Lafontalne, too, is looked upon with a high 
degree of esteem by the French, not on account of Ids 
poetie merits, but of the greatness of character which ho 
manifests in Ids writings, 11 
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the original force and freshness of the poems excite mo to 
a high degree, but Goethe, by his manner of reading them, 
showed himself to mo on a side hitherto unknown, but 
highly important. What variety and force in his voice ! 
What life and expression in the noble countenance, so full 
of wrinkles ! And what eyes 1 

IFrih, April Id. — I went out walking with Goethe about 
one. We discussed the styles of various writers. 

u On the whole,” said Goethe, “ philosophical speculation 
is an injury to the Germans, as it tends to make their style 
vague, ditlieult, and. obscure. The stronger their attach- 
ment to certain philosophical schools, the worse they write. 
Those Germans who, as men of business and actual lift*, 
confine themselves to the practical, write the best. Schiller's 
style Is most noble and impressive w henever ho leaves o IT 
philosophr/ing, as 1 observe every day in his highly inter- 
esting letters, with which 1 am now busy, 

u There are likewise among the German women, genial 
beings who write a really excellent style, and, indeed, in 
that respect surpass many of our celebrated male writers. 

“The English almost always write well ; being born 
orators and practical mem, with a tendency to the real. 

“The French, in their style, remain true to their genera I 
character. They are of a social nature, and therefore never 
forget the public whom they address; they strive to bo clea r, 
that they may convince their render — agreeable, that they 
may please him. 

u Altogether, the style of a. writer Is a faithful repre- 
euluUve of his mind; therefore, if any man wish to 
write a clear style, let him he first clear in his thoughts ; 
and if any would write in a. noble style, let him first possess 
a noble souk” 

Goethe then spoke of his antagonists ns a. race which 
would never become extinct. “ Their number,” said lie, “ is 
legion ; yet tiny may he in .some degree classified. First, 

there are my antagonists from stupidity-- those who do net. 

understand me, and find fault with me without knowing 
me, This large company has wearied me much in the 
course of my life; yet shall they ho forgiven, for they knew 
not what t hey did. » 

“ The smmd large class is composed of those who envy 
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me. These grudge me the fortune and the dignified station 
I have attained through my talents. They pluck at my fame, 
and would like to destroy me. If I were poor and miserable, 
they would assail me no more. ij 

“ There are many who have been my adversaries, because [ 

they have failed themselves. In this class are many of fine * 
talent, but they cannot forgive me for casting them into the | 
shade. 4 

44 Fourthly, there are my antagonists from reasons . For, 
as I am a human being, and as such have human faults and 
weaknesses, my writings cannot be free from them. Yet, as 
I was constantly bent on my own improvement, and always 
striving to ennoble myself, I was in a state of constant pro- 
gress, and it often happened that they blamed me for faults 
which I had long since left behind. These good folks have 
injured me least of any, as they shot at me, when I was 
already miles distant. Generally when a work was finished, 
it became uninteresting to me ; I thought of it no more, but 
busied myself with some new plan. 

44 Another large class comprises those who are adversaries, 
because they differ from me in their views and modes of 
thought. It is said of the leaves on a tree, that you will 
scarcely find two perfectly alike, and thus, among a thou- 
sand men, you will scarce find two, who harmonize entirely 
in their views and ways of thinking. This being allowed, 

I ought less to wonder at having so many opponents, than 
at having so many friends and adherents. My tendencies 
were opposed to those of my time, which were wholly sub- 
jective ; while in my objective efforts, I stood quite alone to 
my own disadvantage. 

44 Schiller had, in this respect, great advantage over me. 
Hence, a certain well-meaning general once gave me plainly 
to understand that I ought to write like Schiller. I replied 
by analyzing Schiller’s merits, for I knew them better than 
he. I went quietly on in my own way, not troubling my- 
self further about success, and taking as little notice as 
possible of my opponents.” 

We returned, and had a very pleasant time at dinner. 

Frau von Goethe talked much of Berlin, where she had 
lately been. She spoke with especial warmth of the Duchess 
of Cumberland, who had shown her much kindness. Goethe 
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remembered tMs princess, who, when very young, had passed 
some time with his mother, with particular interest. 

In the evening, I had a musical treat of a high order at 
Goethe’s house, where some fine singers, under the super- 
intendence of Eberwein, performed part of Handel’s Messiah. 
The Countess Caroline von Eglofi: stein, Eraulein von Eroriep, 
with Erau von Pogwisch and Erau von G-oethe, joined the 
female singers, and thus kindly gratified a wish which 
Goethe had entertained long since. 

Goethe, sitting at some distance, wholly absorbed in hear- 
ing, passed a happy evening, full of admiration at this noble 
work. 

Mon., April 19. — The greatest philologist of our time, 
Eriedrich August Wolf, from Berlin, is here, on his way 
towards the south of Erance. Goethe gave, to-day, on his 
account, a dinner to his Weimar friends, at which General 
Superintendent Bohr, Chancellor von Muller, Oberbau- 
director Coudray, Professor Biemer, and Hofrath Behbein, 
and myself, were present. The conversation was very lively. 
Wolf was full of witty sallies, Goethe being constantly Ms 
opponent in the pleasantest way. “ I cannot,” said Goethe 
to me afterwards, “get on with Wolf, at all, without assum- 
ing the character of MepMstophiles. Nothing else brings 
out Ms Mdden treasures.” 

The Ion mots at table were too evanescent, and too much 
the result of the moment, to bear repetition. Wolf was 
very great in witty turns and repartees, but nevertheless 
it seemed to mo that Goethe always maintained a certain 
superiority over him. 

The horns at table flew by as if with wings, and six o’clock 
came before we were aware. I went with young Goethe 
to the theatre, where “Zauberflote” was played. After- 
wards I saw Wolf in the box, with the Grand Duke Carl 
August. 

Wolf remained in Weimar till the 25th, when he set out 
for the south of Erance. The state of Ms health was such 
that Goethe did not conceal the greatest anxiety about him. 

Sun., May 2. — Goethe reproved me for not having visited 
a certain family of distinction. “You might,” said he, 
“have passed there, during the winter, many delightful 
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evenings, and liave made the acquaintance of many in- 
teresting strangers ; all which yon have lost from God 
knows what caprice.” 

“ With my excitable temperament,” I replied, “and with 
my disposition to a broad sympathy with, others, nothing 
can be more burdensome and hurtful to me than an over- 
abundance of new impressions. I am neither by education 
nor habit fitted for general society. My situation in earlier 
days was such, that I feel as if I had never lived till I came 
near you. All is new to me. Every eve nin g 1 at the theatre, 
every conversation with you, makes an era in my existence. 
Things perfectly indifferent to persons of different education 
and habits make the deepest impression on me, and as the 
desire of instructing myself is great, my mind seizes on 
everything with a certain energy, and draws from it as 
much nourishment as possible. In this state of mind, I had 
quite enough in the course of this winter, from the theatre 
and my connection with yon ; and I should not have been 
able to give myself np to other connections and engagements, 
without disturbing my mind.” 

“You are an odd fellow,” said Goethe, laughing. “Well, 
do as yon please ; I will let you have your way.” 

“ And then,” continued I, “I usually carry into society 
my likes and dislikes, and a certain need of loving and. 
being beloved ; I seek a nature which may harmo niz e with 
my own ; I wish to give myself up to this, and to have 
nothing to do with the others.” 

“ This natural tendency of yours,” replied Goethe, “ is 
indeed not of a social kind ; but what would be the use of 
culture, if we did not try to control our natural tendencies P 
It is a great folly to hope that other men will harmonize 
with us ; I have never hoped this. I have always regarded 
each man as an independent individual, whom I endeavoured 
to study, and to understand with all his peculiarities, but 
from whom I desired no farther sympathy. In this way 
have I been enabled to converse with every man, and thus 
alone is produced the knowledge of various characters, and 
the dexterity necessary for the conduct of life. Eor it is in 
a conflict with natures opposed to his own that a man must 
collect his strength to fight his way through^ and thus all 
our different sides are brought out and developed, so that 
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we soon fee! ourselves a match for every foe. You should 
do I ho sumo; you have more rapacity for it than you 
imagine; indeed, you must at all events plunge into "the 
great, world, whether you like it or note 1 

I took due heed of these good, kind words, and determined 
to act In ammlun.ee with them ns much as possible. 

Towards evening, (Soothe invited mo in take a. drive wit h 
him. Our road lay over the lulls through Upper Weimar, 
in’ which \ve hud a view of tin* park towards the west. 
The trees were in blossom, the birches already in full leaf, 
and the meadows were one green carpet, over which tin* 
of tun? run end- u glow. Wo sought out pletnrcBtjuc groups, 
and ruuld uni- look enough. Wn remarked that trees full t>i* 
white iheentu,- should not la* painted, because they tnaktv im 
plot a iv, jfi:.d us birches w ith their foliage are unfit for the fore- 
ground of a pieitttv, because the delicate leaf dues not sue- 
’tie ient !y huiuurt* the while trunk ; there are no largo masses 
tor siivug otlYeto of light and shade. toliuysdnot,” said 
‘ to.-*, he, ‘“never introduced t ho birch with its foliage into 
his foregrounds, hut only birch trunks broken off, without 
-toy leaves, Such a. trunk is perfctrtly stilled to a foreground, 

■ > ; d;. bright form comes out with mast powerful effect.’ 1 

After Home slight discussion of other topics, wo came 
{ •mi the mistake of those artists who made religion art, 
while for them art should he religion. u itoliglon,” eas'd 
fiorihe, “shual;; in the name relai ion to art as any other of 
the higher interests in lifts 1 1 is merely to he looked upon 
>.s a material, wit Is similar claims funny other vital material, 
faith ami want' of faith, are not. the organs with which a. 
work of art Is to In* apprehended. On f he eont rary, human 
powers and eu parities of a totally different character are 
reipdrcd. Art must address itself to those organs with 
which vve apptvh nd it; otherwise it mint-ten its effect A 
religious materia! may ho a good subject for art, hut only 
m ;o far it h it possesses general human mtorcHf. The Virgin 
with the C’htld is on thin account an oxeollont subject, and 
no that may be trended a hundred times, and always seen 
e eiin with pleasure, M 

In the mean while, wo had gone round Uie thicket (tin* 
Wrbieht), and had. turned by Tiefurt into the Weimar road, 
o here we had a v lew of the sotting sum Guotho was for a 
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whi le lost in tlionglit ; he then said to me, in the 
one of the ancients — 

TJntergehend so gar istfs fawner dieselbige Sonne. 

“ Still it continues the self-same sun, e’en while it is s 

“At the age of seventy-five,” continued he, with much , 
cheerfulness, “one must, of course, think sometimes of 
death. But this thought never gives me the least -uneasiness, | 

for I am fully convinced that onr spirit is a being of a 
nature quite indestructible, and that its activity continues 
from eternity to eternity. It is like the sun, which seems 
to set only to our earthly eyes, but which, in reality, never 
sets, but shines on unceasingly.” 

The sun had, in the mean while, sunk behind the ^ 
Ettersberg ; we felt in the wood the chill of the evening, 
and drove all the quicker to Weimar, and to Groethe’s house. j 
Goethe urged me to go in with him for a while, and I did j 
so. He was in an extremely engaging, amiable mood. 

He talked a great deal about his theory of colours, and of 
his obst ina te opponents ; remarking that he was sure that 
he had done something in this science. 

“ To make an epoch in the world,” said he, C£ two con- 
ditions are notoriously essential — a good head and a great 
inheritance. Hapoleon inherited the French Revolution; 
Frederick the Great, the Silesian War ; Luther, the dark- 
ness of the Popes ; and I, the errors of the Hewtonian 
theory. The present generation has no conception of 
what I have accomplished in this matter, but posterity will 
grant that I have by no means come into a bad inheritance ! ” 

Goethe had sent me this morning a roll of papers relative 
to the theatre, among which I had found some detached 
remarks, containing the rules and studies which he had 
made with WolfE and Griiner to qualify them for good 
actors. I found these details important and highly instruc- 
tive for young actors, and therefore proposed to put them 
together, and make from them a sort of theatrical catechism. 
Goethe consented, and we discussed the matter further. 

This gave us occasion to speak of some distinguished actors 
who had been formed in his school ; and 1 took the oppor- 
tunity to ask some questions about Frau von Heigendorf . 

“ I may,” said Goethe, “ have influenced her, but, properly 
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speaking, she is not my pupil. She was, as it* worn, horn 
on the boards, and was as decided, ready, and adroit* in 
anything as a dark in the water. She needed not my 
instruction, but did what was right instinctively, and per- 
haps without knowing it;.” 

We then talked of t he many years he had superintended 
the theatre, and the infinite time which had thus been lost, 
to literary product ion, “ Yes,” said he, u I may have 
missed writing many a good thing, but when I reflect, Tam 
not sorry, I. have always regarded all 1 have done solely 
as sym holies 1 ; and, in fnet, it has been tolerably indifferent 
to me wind her 1 have made pots or dishes.” 

(Sup.* ) I led.. May »», The papers containing the 
studios which Goethe prosecuted with the actors Wolff 
and U rimer have occupied me very pleasantly during the 
last few days ; and t have succeeded in bringing these* 
dismembered indices into a sort of form, so that something 
has arisen from them which may be regarded as the be- 
ginning id' a catechism for actors. 1 spoke with (loci lm 
about this work to-day, and we went through the miaous 
topics in detail. The remarks concerning pronunciation, 
and the laying aside of provincialisms, appeared to us par- 
ticularly important. 

u ! have, in my long practice,” said Goethe, ** become 
acquainted with beginners from all parts of Germany, 
'The pronunciation of the North German leaves little to bo 
desired : if is pure, ami may in many respects be looked 
upon as a, model. On tin* contrary, 1 have often had a 
great deal of trouble with native Ruabums, Austrians 1 , and 
Savons. The natives of our beloved town, Weimar, have 
also given me a great den! to do. Among these have arisen 
the most ridiculous mistakes; because in schools here they 
are not forced to distinguish, by a marked pronunciation, 
f> from ;/», and d from A One would scarcely believe that. 
/», />, #/, and t are generally considered to be /oar different 
letters ; for they only speak of a hard and a soft h f and of 
a hard and a soft U % and thus seem tacitly to intimate that 
p and t do not exist, With such people, /Am (pain) sounds 
like .Hein (Teg), Pan (pass) like Bam (bass), and Tt'rfaj f like 
Jti'i'krl (cover),” 

t A provincial word for a terrier. 
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“An actor of this town,” added I, “who did not pro- 
perly dis tinguish t from d, lately made a mistake of tlie 
kind, which appeared very str ikin g. He was playing a 
lover, who had been guilty of a little infidelity ^ whereupon 
the angry young lady showered upon him various ^violent 
reproaches. Growing impatient, he had to exclaim, c O jf 
ende ! 9 (0 cease !) ; but being unable to distinguish the T 
from the D, he exclaimed, ‘ 0 ente ! 9 (0 duck !) which ex- • 
cited general laughter. 55 

“The circ ums tance is very quaint, 55 returned Goethe, 

“ and will do well to mention in our e Theatrical Cate- 
chism. 35 ’ p # 

“Lately, a young singer, likewise of this town, 55 con- j 
tinned I, “who could nob make the distinction between the ? 

t and the d 9 had to say, c Ich will dick den HmgeweiUerb j 

ubergeben 9 (I will give you up to the initiated) ; but as she 
pronounced the t as d, it sounded as if she said, c Ich will 
dich den TJingeweiden ubergeben ’ (I will give you up to the 
bowels). 

“Again, an actor of this town, 55 continued I, “who 
played the part of a servant, had to say to a stranger, 

6 Mein TLerr ist nieht zu Mans, er sitzt im Bathe 5 (my master 

is not at home, he sits in council) ; but as he could not 
dis tinguish the t from the d, it sounded as if he said c Mein 
Kerr ist nieht zu Mans, er sitzt im Bade 9 (my master is not 
at home, he sits in the wheel). 55 

“ These incidents,” said Goethe, “ are not bad, and we 
will notice them. Thus, if any one who does not dis- 
tinguish the y? from the b, has to call out, c JPacJce ihn an ! 9 
(seize him), but, instead of this, exclaims, 1 13 ciche ihn an ! 9 
(stick him on), it is very laughable. 

“ In a similar manner, 55 said Goethe, “ the il is frequently- 
pronounced like % which has been the cause of not a few- 
scandalous mistakes. I have frequently heard said, instead 
of Kiistenbewohner (inhabitant of the coast), Kistenbeivohner 
(inhabitant of the box) ; instead of Thurstiiclc (a painting* 
over a door), Thierstilch (animal-picture) ; instead of Triiho 
(gloomy), Triebe (impulses) ; and instead of Thr m/iisst (you 
must), Thr misst (you miss) ; — not, however, without a 
hearty laugh. 55 

“ I lately noticed at the theatre,” said I, “a very lutli- 
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(Tons caso of the kind, in which a lady, in a critical 
situation, has to follow a man, %vhom she had never seen 
before. She had to say, 4 Ichlnnw 'Dick zimr nickl, ahvr 
tf.h seize wivin qoLvzes ( Vt inuiai'in den Mdchnulh ’Dinner ZiUyd 
(l do not know you, hut I place entire confidence in the 
nobility of your countenance) ; hut as she pronounced the 
ii like f, she said, 4 Ich kenne Dteh zwnr meld, aher wh seize 
main qanzes T THwitrii. in dm Dddandh Del tier Zivt/id (I do 
not know you, but I place entire confidence in the nobility 
of your goat.).” This caused parent laughter. 

This anecdote Is not had,” returned Goethe, u and we 
will notice it also. Thus, too,” continued he, L y ami k are 
here fre({uent1y confounded ; y being used instead ot />*, and 
/; instead of y, possibly from uneertaiuty whether the letter 
should 1)0 hard or soft*, a result of (he doctrine so merit in 
vogue here, Ton have probably often heard, or will hear, 
at route future time, in our theatre, Karlen bans (earth 
house) instead of llarlenlutus (garden-house), AWe (cheat) 
Instead of (lit see (lane), Ktauluin (to pick out) instead of 
Chuhni (to Indie vt»), Mcrdnzm (to euwreath) instead of 
hnjrenzni (to bound), and Kami (art) instead of Gunst 
( favour). n 

44 1 have already heard something similar,” returned I. 
44 An actor of title town had to Bay, 4 Vein Omni goM mlr 
,a JImtmS (thy grief touches my heart). But ho pro- 
nounced Iho g like 1% and said very distinctly, *])tun Kmm 
If eld mlr zu, flerzen ’ (thy goods # touch my heart).” ^ 

u Besides,” answered, Goethe, u we hear this substitution 
of tj for k, not merely amongst aiders, but even amongst 
very learned theologians. i onee personally experienced 
an incident of this sort; and I will relate it to you. 

“When I, some five years ago, stayed for some time at 
.hmn, ami lodged at the 4 Kir Tree,’ a theological student 
one morning presented himself to me. After he had con- 
versed with me very agreeably for some time, he made, as 
lie was just going, a retjuust of a most peculiar kind. lie 
lugged me to allow him to preach in my dead on fin- w\vf 
Sh witty, i immediately discovered which way iho wind 
blew, and that the hopeful youth was one ot those who 
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confound g for h. I, therefore, answered him in a friendly 
manner, that I could not personally assist him in this affair ; 
but that he would be sure to attain his object, if he would 
be so good as to apply to Archdeacon Koethe.” 

Thurs ., May 6 . — When I came to Weimar, last summer, 
it was not, as I have said, my intention to remain here, X 
only intended to make Goethe’s personal acquaintance, and 
then to visit the Rhine, where I intended to live some time 
in a suitable place. 

However, I had been detained in Weimar by Goethe’s 
remarkable kindness, and my relation to him had become 
more and more practical, inasmuch as he drew me more 
and more into his own interest, and gave me much impor- 
tant work to do, preparatory to a complete edition of his 
works. 

Thus in the course of last winter, I collected several 
divisions of u tame Xenia ” ( zccJime Zlenien) from the most 
confused bundles of paper, arranged a volume of new 
poems, and the 66 Theatrical Catechism,” and also the out- 
lines of a treatise on “ Dillettantism,” in the different arts. 

X had, however, never forgotten my design of seeing the 
Rhine ; and Goethe himself, that I might not carry within 
me the sting of an unsatisfied desire, advised me to devote 
some months of this summer to a visit to that region. 

It was, however, decidedly his wish that I should return 
to Weimar. He observed that it was not good to break 
ties scarcely formed, and that everything in life to be of 
value must have a sequence. He, at the same time, plainly 
intimated to me that he had selected me and Riemer, not 
only to aid him in preparing a new and complete edition of 
his works, but to take the whole charge of it in case be 
should be suddenly called away, as might naturally happen 
at his advanced age. 

He showed me this morning immense packages of letters, 
laid out in what is called the Chamber of Rusts (JBiisien- 
Zimmer). . “ These,” said he, “ are all letters which I have 
received since 1780, from the most distinguished men of 
our country. There lies hoarded in these a rich treasure of 
thoughts, which it shall some time be your office to impart 
to the public. I am now having a chest made, in which 
these letters will be put, together with the rest of my 
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literary remains. I wish yon, before yon set ont on yonr 
journey, to put them all in order, that I may feel easy 
about them, and have a care the less.” 

He then told me that be intended to visit Marienbad tins 
summer, but did not intend to go till the end of July, the 
reasons for which he disclosed to me in confidence. He 
expressed a wish that I should be back before his departure, 
that he might speak to me. 


A few weeks afterwards, I visited my friends in Hanover, 
then stopped during the months of June and July on the 
Hhine, where, especially at [Frankfort, Heidelberg, and 
Bonn, I made many valuable acquaintances among Goethe’s 
friends.* 

(Sup.) Tues ., May 18. — This evening at Goethe’s, in 
company with Bremer. 

Goethe talked to us about an English poem, of which 
geology was the subject. He made, as he went on, an 
impromptu translation of it, with so much spirit, imagina- 
tion, and good humour, that every individual object stood 
before us, with as much life as if it were his own invention 
at the moment. The hero of the poem, King Goal, was 
seen, in his brilliant hall of audience, seated upon his 
throne, his consort Pyrites by his side, waiting for the 
nobles of the kingdom. Entering according to their rank, 
they appeared one by one before the king, and were intro- 
duced as Duke Granite , Marquis Slate, Countess Porphyry, 
and so on with the rest, who were all characterized by some 
excellent epithet and joke. Then followed Sir Lorenzo Chalk , 
a man of great possessions, and well received at court. 
Ho excuses his mother, the Lady Marble, on the ground 
that her residence is rather distant. She is a very polished 
and accomplished lady, and a cause of her non-appearance 
at court, on this occasion, is, that she is involved in an 
intrigue with Canova , who likes to flirt with her. Tufa, 
whose hair is decked with lizards and fishes, appears rather 
intoxicated. Hans Marl and Jacob Glay do not appear .till 
the end ; the last is a particular favourite of the queen, 

* This short statement, though attached to the conversation of 6th 
May in the first volume, will he read more properly after 26th May 
(p. 92), which is taken from the supplemental volume. 
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because lie lias promised lier a collection of shells. Thus 
the whole went on for a long time in the most cheerful 
‘tone ; but the details were too minute for me to note the 
further progress of the story. 

“Such a poem,” said G-oethe, “is quite calculated to 
amuse people of the world; while at the same time it 
diffuses a quantity of useful information, which no one 
ought properly to be without. A taste for science is thus 
excited amongst the higher circles ; and no one knows how- 
much good may ultimately result from such an entertaining 
half -joke. Many a clever person may be induced to make 
observations himself, within his own immediate sphere. 
And such individual observations, drawn from the natural 
objects with which we are in contact, are often the more 
valuable, the less the observer professionally belongs to the 
particular department of science.” 

“You appear, then, to intimate,” returned I, “that the 
more one knows, the worse one observes.” 

“ Certainly,” said Goethe, “ when the knowledge which 
is handed down is combined with errors. As soon as any 
one belongs to a certain narrow creed in science, every 
unprejudiced and true perception is gone. The decided 
Vulcanist always sees through the spectacles of a Vulcanist ; 
and every IsTeptunist, and every professor of the newest 
elevation-theory, through bis own. The contemplation of 
the world, with all these theorists, who are devoted to an 
exclusive tendency, has lost its innocence, and the objects 
no longer appear in their natural purity. If these learned 
men, then, give an account of their observations, we obtain, 
notwithstanding their love of truth as individuals, no actual 
truth with reference to the objects themselves ; but we 
always receive these objects with the taste of a strong, 
subjective mixture. 

“ I am, however, far from maintaining that an unpreju- 
diced, correct knowledge is a drawback to observation. I 
am much more inclined to support the old truth, that we, 
properly speaking, have only eyes and ears for what we> 
know. The musician by profession hears, in an orchestral 
performance, every instrument and every single tone, 
whilst one unacquainted with the art is wrapped up in the 
massive effect of the whole. A man merely bent upon 
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enjoyment boob in a given or flowery meadow only a pleasant 
ulain, while the cyo of a botanist discovers an endless detail 
of the most varied plants and grasses.” 

“ Still everything has its measure and goal, and as it has 
been said in my ‘Goetz von Berliehingcn ’ that the son, from 
pure learning, does not know his own lather, so m science do 
wo find people who can neither see nor hear through sheer 
learning and hypot hosis. Sudi people look at once will mi ; 
Uievaro so occupied by what, is revolving m ihemsolvcs, 
that they arc like a man in a passion, who passes Ins dearest 
friends in the street without, seeing them. I he observation 
of nature requires a certain purity of nund, wluel. eannot be 
disturbed or pro-oeeiipied by anything. Hie beetle on the 
Slower does not escape the child; ho has devoted all his 
souses to a single, simple interest ; and it never strikes him 
Ihai :d. I ho same moment, something remarkable may lie 
going on in the formation of the clouds to distract his 

glances in that direction.” . , 

“ Thun,” returned I, “children ami the ehdd-hku would 
in' trnod hocl-mon in Kcdoncu?.’’ 

“Would to God!” exclaimed Goethe, “wo were all 
nothing more than good hod-men. It is just because wo 
will bo more, and carry about, with ns a great, apparatus o! 
philosophy and hypothesis, that wo spoil all.” _ 

Then followed a pause in the conversation, which Jliemei- 
broke bv mentioning Lord Byron and bin death. Goethe 
thereupon gave a brilliant, elucidation of his writings, am! 
was full of the highest praise and the purest aeknowledg- 

m< “ However,” continued he, “alt, hough Byron has died so 
young literature has not suffered an essential loss, through 
a hindrance to its further exlension. Byron could, in a 
certain sense, go no further, lie had reached the summit 
.,r his creative power, and whatever he might have done in 
llm future, he would have been unable to extend the boun- 
daries of Ids talent. In the incomprehensible poenq Urn 
Vision of Judgment,’ he has done the utmost ol winch lie 

The discourse then turned upon the Italian poet, Torquato 
lasso, and his resemblance to .Bird Byron, when Goethe 
tumid not conceal the superiority of the Ivnglishman, inspirit , 
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grasp of tlie world, and productive power. “ One cannot,” 
continued he, “ compare these poets with each other, 
without annihilating one by the other. Byron is the 
burning thorn-bnsh which reduces the holy cedar of 
Lebanon to ashes. The great epic poem of the Italian has 
maintained its fame for centuries ; but yet, with a single 
line of ‘ Bon Juan,’ one could poison the whole of £ Jerusa- 
lem delivered.’ ” 

(Sup.) Wed., May 26. — To-day 1 took leave of Goethe, 
in order to visit my friends in Hanover, and thence to pro- 
ceed to the Bhine, according to my long meditated plan. 
Goethe was very affectionate, and pressed me in his arms. 
“ If at Hanover you should chance to meet, at Behberg’s, 
Charlotte Kestner, the old friend of my youth, remember 
me to her kindly. In Frankfort, I commend you to my 
friends Willemmers, the Count Bernhardt, and the Schlossers. 
Then both in Heidelberg and Bonn, you will find friends 
who are truly devoted to me, and from whom you will 
receive a most hearty welcome. I did intend again to spend 
some time at Marienbad this summer ; but I shall not go 
until after your return.” 

The parting with Goethe was very trying to me ; though 
I went away with the firm conviction of seeing him again, 
safe and sound, at the end of two months. 

Nevertheless, I felt very happy next day when the car- 
riage conveyed me toward my beloved home in Hanover, to 
which my heartiest wishes are constantly directed. 

Tues., Aug. 10. — About a week ago, I returned from my 
tour on the Bhine. Goethe expressed much joy at my 
arrival ; and I, on my part, was not less pleased to be with 
him again. He had a great deal to say to me ; so that for 
the first few days I stirred but little from liis side. His 
design of going to Marienbad he has abandoned, and does 
not intend to travel this summer. “How you are again 
here,” he said, “I may have a very pleasant August.” 

A few days ago, he put into my hands the commencement 
of a continuation of “ Wahrheit und Dichtung,” written 
on quarto leaves, and scarcely a finger’s breadth thick. 
Part is complete, but the greater part consists of mero 
indications. However, it is already divided into five books, 
and the leaves containing the sketch are so arranged that, 
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with a little trouble, one can take a survey o£ tlio general 
import. 

The portion that is already finished appears to me so 
excellent, and the import of the sketched portion to bo so 
valuable, that 1 regret exceedingly to seo a work which 
promises so much instruction and enjoyment come to a 
.standstill, and X shall make every effort to urge Goctlie to 
.•onlinuo and complete it as soon as possible. 

The plan of the whole has much of the character of a 
novel. A graceful, tender, passionate love-affair, cheerful 
in its origin, idy llic in its progress, tragic at the end, through 
a tacit but mutual renunciation, runs through four hooks, 
and combines them to an organized whole. The charm of 
Lili’s character, described in detail, is of a sort to captivate 
every reader, just as it held the lover himself in such bonds 
that he could 'only save himself by repeated flight. 

The epoch or life sot forth is of a highly romantic nature, 
or, at least, becomes ho as it is developed in the principal 
character. But it acquires apodal significance and impor- 
tance from the circumstance that, as an epoch preceding tho 
position at Weimar, it is decisive for tho wholo life. If, 
therefore, any section of G-ootho’a life has any interest., and 
raises a wish for a detailed description, it is precisely this. 

To excite in Goethe a now ardour for this work, which 
has boon interrupted and has lain untouched for years, I 
have not. only talked with him on the subject, but have 
sent him the following notes, that ho may sec at once 
what is finished and what has still to bo worked out and 

arranged.* - - , 

Fibst Book.- • This book, which, according to tho original 
intention, may be regarded as complete, contains a sort. oL 
exposition, inasmuch as it expresses tho wish for a partici- 
pation in worldly affairs, tho fulfilment of which takes place 
at tho end of the wholo epoch, through the invitation to 
Weimar. However, that it may bo connected more closely 
with the whole, I suggest that the relation to Lih, which 
runs through the four following books, should begin in this 
first, book, and continue as far as tho excursion to Oflcm- 

* Tim Inst live honk* of 11 Wahrhoit unci Dichtung” wore afterwards 
{mhlinhiui in Uootim'a posthtmumn works, but Bekormamx a arrange- 
mi ml wan not fw’lnptiKi TVans. 
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bach. Thus, too, this book would gain in compass and 
importance, and too great an increase of the second would 
be prevented. 

Second Book. — The idyllic life at Offenbach would then 
open this second book, and would go through with the 
happy love affair, till it, at last, begins to assume a doubt- 
ful, earnest, and even tragical character. The contempla- 
tion of serious matters, promised by the sketch in reference 
to Stilling, is well placed here, and much that is instructive 
may be anticipated from the design, which is simply indi- 
cated by a few words. 

Third Book. — The third book, which contains the plan 
of a continuation of “Faust,” is to be regarded as an 
episode, but is connected with the other books, by the 
attempt at a separation from Lili, which remains to be 
carried out. Whether the plan of “Faust” is to be com- 
municated or kept back is a doubtful point, which cannot 
be resolved until we examine the fragments now ready, and 
make up our minds whether the hope of a continuation of 
“ Faust ” is to be given up or not. 

Fourth Book. — The third book would terminate with 
the attempt at a separation from Lili. This fourth book, 
therefore, very aptly begins with the arrival of the Stol- 
bergs and of Haugwitz, by which the journey into Switzer- 
land and the first flight from Lili are brought about. 
The complete sketch of this book promises the most 
interesting matter, and excites a wish for the most thorough 
details. The passion for Lili, which is constantly bursting 
forth, and which cannot be suppressed, glows through the 
whole book with the fire of youthful love, and gives a 
peculiar, pleasant, and magical light to the situation of the 
traveller. 

Fifth Book. — This beautiful book is likewise nearly- 
finished ; at least the latter part, up to the conclusion, which 
touches on the unfathomable nature of fate, may be re- 
garded as quite finished ; and only a little is wanting for 
the introduction, of which there is already a very clear 
sketch. . The working-out is, however, the more necessary 
and desirable, as the first mention is made of the Weimar 
affairs, and thus our interest for them is first excited. 
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Mon., Aug. 16. — My conversations with G-oethe have 
lately "been very abundant in matter, hut I have been so 
much engaged with other things as to render it impossible 
to write down anything o£ importance, from the fulness of 
his discourse. 

Only the following detached sentences are found noted 
down in my diary ; the connection between them and the 
occasion that gave rise to them, I have forgotten : — 

Men are swi m ming pots, which knock against each 
other. 

In the morning we are shrewdest, but also most anxious ; 
for even anxiety is a species of shrewdness, though only a 
passive one. Stupidity is without anxiety. 

W e must not take the faults of our youth into our old 
age ; for old age brings with it its own defects. 

Court life is like music, in which every one must keep 
time. 

Courtiers would died of ennui, if they could not fill up 
their time with ceremonies. 

It is not right to connsel a prince to give way, even in 
the most trivial matter. 

He who would train actors must have infinite patience. 

T-ues., Nov. 9. — I passed this evening with Goethe. We 
talked of ECopstock and Herder ; and I liked to listen to 
him, as he explained to me the merits of those men. 

“Without those powerful precursors, 35 said Goethe, “ our 
literature could not have become what it now is. When 
they appeared, they were before their age, and were obliged, 

! as it were, to drag it after them ; but now tbe age has far 

r outrun them, and they who were once so necessary and 

important have now ceased to be means to an end. A 
young man who would take Klop stock and Herder for his 
teachers nowadays would be far behindhand. 33 

We talked over KLopstock’s “Messiah 33 and his Odes, 
touching on their merits and their defects. We agreed that 
he had no faculty for observing and apprehending the 
4 visible world, or for drawing characters ; and that he there- 
fore wanted the qualities most essential to the epic and 
? dramatic poet, or, perhaps it might be said, to the poet 
generally. 
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“An ode occurs to me,” sai^K 
tlie German Muse run a race ' vvri 
when one thinks what a pictti-**^ 
run one against the other, thr 0 ^ 
kicking up the dnst, one 
Klopstock did not really have 
as he wrote, else he could 

TYV1 C'f.CltoQ ^ 

I asked how he had felt toW^- 
44 I venerated him,” said G*' c 
which was peculiar to me ; 1 
I revered whatever he had < 3. < 
reflecting upon it, or finding 
qualities work upon me ; for 
We came hack to Herder, 
his works he thought the best- 
tory of Mankind ’ ” ( [Ideen 
replied Goethe, 44 are undoubtec 
he took the negative side, and v 
44 Considering the great W<3i 
cannot understand how he b£x<3 
subjects. Por instance, I caixxi 
that period of German liteni’v 
manuscript of 4 Goetz' von Bex'li 
of its merits, and wuth taunting 
utterly wanted organs to percoi 
44 Yes, Herder was uufortaxxi 
Goethe; “nay,” added he, wit>*h 
present at this conversation, it; 

44 On the other hand,” said I, 
urged you to print 4 Goetz.’ ” 

44 He was indeed an odd bub i 
44 4 Print the thing,’ quoth Ho, 
print it.’ He did not wish xr 
it, and he was right ; for it wro 
not better.” 

Wed, Nov. 24. — I went ix 
before going to the theatre, tv 
cheerful. He inquired about; 
are here. I told him that I 
Doolan a German translation 
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conversation to Roman and Grecian history ; and Goethe 
expressed himself as follows:— 

“The Roman history/’ said he, “ is no longer suited to 
tis. We have become too humane tor the triumphs of 
Cicsar not to ho repugnant to our feelings. Neither are wo 
much charmed by the history o£ Greece. When this people 
turns against a foreign foe, it is, indeed, great and glorious ; 
but the division of the slates, ami their elornal wars with 
one another, where Greek lights against G reek, are insuffer- 
able. Besides, the history of our own time is thoroughly 
great and important; the battles of Leipsio and Waterloo 
stand out wit h such prominence, that that of Marathon and 
others like it are gradually eclipsed. Neither are our 
individual heroes inferior to theirs; the French Marshals, 
Biucher, and Wellington, vie with any of the heroes of 
antiquity. 1 * 

Wo then talked of the laic French literature, and the 
daily increasing interest, in German works manifested by 
the French, 

u The French, n Haiti Goethe, u do well to study and 
translate our writers; for, limited as they are both in form 
anti motives, they can only look without for means. Wo 
Germans may be reproached for a certain formlessness; 
but in matter we an? their superiors. The theatrical pro- 
ductions of Kotzebue and inland are so rich in motives 
that they may pluck them a long time before all is used 
up. But, especially, our philosophical Ideality is welcome to 
them ; for every ideal is serviceable to revolutionary aims. 

** The French have understanding anti rsprd, but neither 
a solid basis nor piety. What serves the moment, what 
helps his party, seems right to the Frenchman. Hence 
i hoy praise as, never from an acknowledgment of our 
merits, hut only when they can strengthen their party by 
our views.” 

We then talked about our own literature, and of the 
obstacles in the way of Home of our latest young poets. 

u The majority of our voting poets,” said Goethe, u have 
no fault but this, that their subjectivity is not important, 
and that they cannot find matter In the objective. At best, 
they only find a material, which is similar U> themselves, 
which corresponds to their own subjectivity; but as for 
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“ I wish,” said lie, 44 your friends would leave you in 
peace. Why sliould you trouble yourself with, things which 
lie quite out of your way, and are contrary to the tendencies 
of your nature P We have gold, silver, and paper money, 
^ and each has its own value ; but to do justice to each, you 
must understand the exchange. And so in literature. You 
understand the metallic, but not the paper currency : you 
are not equal to this ; your criticisms will be unjust, and do 
hurt. If you wish to be just, and give everything its 
proper place, you must first become acquainted with our 
middle literature, and make up your mind to a study by no 
means trifling. You must look back and see what the Schie- 
le gels proposed and performed, and then read all our later 
j authors, Franz Horn, Hoffmann, Clauren, &c. Even this is 

not enough. You must also take in all the journals of the day, 
from the 4 Morgenblatt 5 to the 4 Abend zeitung,’ in order 
that nothing which comes out may escape you; and thus 
you will spoil your best days and hours. Then all new 
books, which you would criticise with any degree of profun- 
dity, you must not only skim over, but study. How would 
you relish that P And, finally, if you find that what is bad 
^ is bad, you must not say so, if you would not run the risk 
of being at war with all the world. 

“Ho; as I have said, decline the proposal; it is not in 
your way. Generally, beware of dissipating your powers, 

I and strive to concentrate them. Had I been so wise thirty 
years ago, I should have done very differently. How much 
i time I lost with Schiller on his 4 Horen ’ and 4 Musen- 
Almanachs ! 9 How, when I have just been looking over our 
'■•'t correspondence, I feel this most forcibly, and cannot think 
ji without chagrin on those undertakings which made the 

!■ world abuse us, and which were entirely without result for 

ourselves. Talent thinks it can do whatever it sees others 
doing ; but this is not the case, and it will have to repent 
its Faux-frais (idle expenses). What good does it do to 
curl up your hair for a single night ? You have paper in 
your hair, that is all ; next night, it is straight again.” 

“ The great point,” he continued, 4 4 is to make a capital 
that will not be exhausted. This you will acquire by the 
study of the English language and literature, which you 
have already begun. Keep to that, and continually make 
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use of tlie advantages yon now possess in tlie acquaintance 
of tlie young Englishmen. Ton stndied the ancient languages 
but little during your youth ; therefore, seek now a strong- 
hold in the literature of so able a nation as the English. 
And, besides, our own literature is chiefly the offspring of 
theirs ! Whence have we our novels, our tragedies, but 
from Goldsmith, Eielding, and Shakspeare ? And in our 
own day, where will you find in Germany three literary 
heroes, who can be placed on a level with Lord Byron, 
Moore, and Walter Scott P Once more, ground yourself in 
English, concentrate your powers for something good, and 
give up everything which can produce no result of conse- 
quence to you, and is not suited to you. 53 

I rejoiced that I had thus made Goethe speak. I was 
perfectly satisfied in my mind, and determined to comply 
with his advice in every respect. 

Chancellor von Muller was now announced, and sat down 
with us. The conversation turned once more on the bust 
of Dante, which stood before us, and on his life and works. 
The obscurity of this author was especially mentioned — 
how his own countrymen had never understood him, so that 
it would be impossible for a foreigner to penetrate such 
darkness. “ To you, 53 said Goethe, turning towards me, 
with a friendly air, “the study of this poet is hereby 
absolutely forbidden by your father confessor. 33 

Goethe also remarked that the difficult rhyme is, in a 
great measure, the cause of his obscurity. For the rest, he 
spoke of Dante with extreme reverence ; and I observed 
that he was not satisfied with the word talent , but called 
him a nature , as if thus wishing to express something more 
comprehensive, more full of prescience, of deeper insight, 
and wider scope. 

Tlmrs ., Dec. 9. — I went this evening to Goethe. He 
cordially held out his hand, and greeted me with praises of 
my poem on “ Schellhorn’s Jubilee. 33 I told him that I had 
written to refuse the proposal from England. 

“Thank Heaven! 33 said he; “then you are free and at 
peace once more. And now let me warn you against 
something else. The composers will come and want an 
opera ; but you must be steadfast and refuse them, for that 
is a work which leads to nothing, and only loses time. 33 
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tL.e pictures and a large chart, of the mountains -which 
adorned the walls, a hook-case full of portfolios. These, I 
told him, contained many drawings from the hands of cele- 
brated masters, and engravings after the best pictures of 
all schools, which Goethe had, during a long life, been 
gradually collecting, and the repeated contemplation of 
which afforded him entertainment. 

After we had waited a few minutes, Goethe came in, and 
greeted us cordially. He said to Mr. H, “I presume I may 
address you in German, as I hear you are already well versed 
in our language.” Mr. H. answered with a few polite words* 
and Goethe requested us to be seated. 

Mr. H.’s manners and appearance must have made a good 
impression on Goethe ; for his sweetness and mild serenity 
were manifested towards the stranger in their real beauty. 
44 You did well,” said he, 44 to come hither to learn Geiunan ; 
for here you will quickly and easily acquire, not only a 
knowledge of the language, but also of the elements on 
which it rests, our soil, climate, mode of life, manners, 
social habits, and constitution, and carry it away with you 
to England.” 

Mr. H. replied, 44 The interest taken in the German 
language is now great, so that there is now scarcely a young- 
Englishman of good family who does not learn German.” 

44 We Germans,” said Goethe, good-humouredly, 4 4 have, 
however, been half a century before your nation in this respect. 
Eor fifty years I have been busy with the English language 
and literature; so that I am well acquainted with your 
writers, your ways of living, and the administration of your 
country. If I went over to England, I should be no stranger 
there. 

44 But, as I said before, your young men do well to come 
to us and learn our language ; for, not only does our 
literature merit attention on its own account, but no one 
can deny that he who now knows German well can dispense 
with many other languages. Of the French, I do not speak ; 
it is the language of conversation, and is indispensable in 
travelling, because everybody understands it, and in all 
countries we can get on with it instead of a good interpreter. 
But as for Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spanish, we can read 
the best works of those nations in such excellent Ger ma n 
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translations, that, unless wo have sumo |mri tenhu- object in 
view, wo need not spend mueh litno upon the toilsome study 
of those languages. It, is in the Herman nature duly to 
honour after its kind, everythin,!- produeed In; other nations, 
and to aeeommodnte itself to foreign preuhurdies this, 
with the great ilexihility of our language, makes (o-rninu 
translations thoroughly i’uithtul and eumpleie. And a is 
IU ,t, to he denied that, m general, you gel on very lar with 
a good translation. Frederick the Ureal, did not know 
Lathi, hut he read Cicero in the French translatnm with as 
mueh profit as we who rend him in the original." 

Then, turning the conversation on the theatre, lie asked 
Mr. 11. whether he went frequently thither. ” Ferry even- 
ing,” he replied, “noil find that 1 thus gam mueh towards 
the understanding of the language.” 

H lf is remarkable," said Cluethe, “that the ear, am! 
generally the understanding, gets tin- start of speaking ■; so 
that a man may very soon comprehend all ho hears, but by 

lit) I'UllWH t>X 111 VHH it nil. . . a . , 

“ 1 experience daily," said Mr. 11., “ the truth of that re- 
mark. I understand very well whatever 1 hear or rend ; I 
oven feel when an ineonvrt expression is made use of m 
Cierman. Hut when l speak, nothing will (low, and 1 can- 
not express myself as 1 wish. In light conversation at court, 
iests with the huties, a ehat at halls, and the like, 1 sneered 
pretty well. Hut, if 1 fry to express an opinion on any me 
portant, topic, to say anything peculiar or bitmmuiu, 1 cannot. 

get on." . , • 

“ He not discouraged by that said (met he. wm;e it 
bard enough to evptv.<;‘ such uncommon matters m one s 
own mother tongue," , 

He then asked whit Mr. 11. mid m Herman literature 
“ I have read ‘ F.guioiit,"’ he replied, "and buind so mueh 
pleiiHiire in the perusal, that 1 returned but three times, 
‘Torquato .Tasso,’ too, has afforded me mueh enjoyment. 
Kow, l am reading ‘Faust,’ but find that it is semen hut 

. t , lt _ „ * * * 

( ihi'Hm* ni litni wonK ** liniilv* Hiiitl 

“ I would not, have advised you to undertake * 1'um.t, U m 
mad stuff, and goes quite beyond all ordinary finding. Hut. 
shire you have done it of your iiwu aeeord, without, asking 
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my advice, you will see how you will get through, Faust is 
so strange an individual, that only few can sympathize with 
his [internal condition. Then the character of Mepliisto- 
philes is, on account of his irony, and also because he is a 
living result of an extensive acquaintance with the world, also 
very difficult. But you will see what lights open upon you. 
c Tasso,’ on the other hand, lies far nearer the common 
feelings of mankind, and the elaboration of its form is 
favourable to an easy comprehension of it.” 

“Yet,” said Mr. H., ££ £ Tasso’ is thought difficult in Ger- 
many, and people have wondered to hear me say that I was 
reading it.” 

“What is chiefly needed for ‘Tasso,’” replied Goethe, 
u is that one should be no longer a child, and should have 
been in good society. A young man of good family, with 
sufficient mind and delicacy, and also with enough outward 
culture, such as will be produced by intercourse with 
accomplished men of the higher class, will not find * Tasso ’ 
difficult.” 


The conversation turning upon “Egmont,” he said, 

I wrote ‘Egmont’ in 1775, — fifty years ago. I ad- 
hered closely to history, and strove to be as accurate as 
possible. Ten years afterwards, when I was in Borne, I read 
m the newspapers that the revolutionary scenes in the 
Netherlands there described were exactly repeated. I saw 
from this that the world remains ever the same, and that 
my picture must have some life in it.” 

Amid this and similar conversation, the hour for the 

.c * ei come * rose > and Goethe dismissed us in a 

rnendly manner. 

As we went homeward, 1 asked Mr. H. how he was 
pleased with Goethe. “I have never,” said he, “seen a 
man who, with all his attractive gentleness, had so much 
native dignity However he may condescend, he is always 
tne great man. J 

Tues . Jan. 18.— I went to Goethe about five o’clock. I 
s e en hxoa for some days, and passed a delightful 
evening. I found him sitting in his working-room^ and 
the twilight, with his son and Hofrath 

S lan ; .. 1 ? eat p m y seI f at the table with 

them. We talked a while m the dusk; then lights were 
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bronchi in. and I had the happiness to see Goethe looking 

perfetdly iYesh and cheerful. 

As usual, ho inquired with interest what had happened 
lo jtu« of into, and 1 replied that 1 hud uwdo the ueqtmint- 
;moo of a poetess. I was aide at tho saute tune, to praise 
iun- uncommon talent, and Goethe, who was likewise 
acquainted with some other product ions, agreed with my 

commendation. . ... , . , , . •, 

“()m>of her poems," wud ho, “ tn which she describes 

tho country near her home, is of a highly peculiar character. 
Sim has a. pood tendaney towards outward objects, and is 
besides not destitute of valuable internal qualities. Wit 
mis/ht indeed find inueli fault with her; but we wdl lit her 
nhme. and not disturb her in the path which her talent mil 

show her.” . . 

The conversation now turned on poetesses tn jjenend ; 

| j of nit h Ki*ittu‘»u romurkrtl that tin* pwt.iwil till vntnf bulii* 
oftun Hmmnnl to hiui hh u Huximl tuMinH of thn iul i4t* 
•‘Hetir him*’* mud itutl looking lit nm; 

* 4 hoxuh 1 iiwtinot, iurUwtl 1 how tho nhymrititt UP 

** t know not,** mud Iti IiIh4«h *• wiwIImt I oxpmw mymdf 
right; Jmt it ih mm\vthm% of t\m Hurt. Ummlly, tl«w \nnn%4 
|»tvo ml htmx furtnimto in hm\ nml tlmy now nook mmpun- 
sntion in ititollrrtiml pupHtiitji* Hu*I ttmy bivu niiirrnil nt 
nml I umw rhihhvn, tiny wuuhl mxvv him* thought of 

nortirul mwluotit«m. H t , 

w I will not import 4 ** 1 Hunt $ Jofiht*, u htov far you urn ntfhi 
in ihm amt*; hut, nn tn tho tulwt* of hut i«*’» in ntlu-r «h*purt* 
muntH, 1 lutvu iilwuyH fount I that ihov no mitt $ 

1 Imvu known j^irln who ihvw thirty i hut- i»* * ,Uum nn tfmy 
btvumo wivru nmi m» 4 lit rH it w m all «»v»*r : f h» y wrru bu*y 
with ihoir chihlrtm, nnd mnmr hturhtal n pro***!, 

n Jhii mir puutf?w**H, n nmfhmni Im% win* muvh animation, 
“might wriio nml pnHiy.u m thiw pknml if only our nnm 
would not write* iiko wmmit, Thm it U tlmt dnm not plmm 
m<\ hook at our prrimliruM ami itmnmln ; U**w rill 
ImmiuH wrnkfi* ami wiaikrr, Wrn* n ^haptyr of t Vllini now 
nriuti'il in ttm * what a fnpirn it wmthl tmml 

" Hmvovur,” ho lamtiminh in a lively umntmr, 14 Ini 
fnrm*t all tlmt, unit rrjmrn in nur hmvn ^irl at Matin* who 
with nm-sifulinu spirit iutmlmma m into tho Burviau wurlU* 
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“I am, therefore,” said I, “always surprised at the 
learned, who seem to suppose that poetizing proceeds not 
from life to the poem, but from the booh to the poem. 
They are always saying, 6 He got this here ; he got that 
there.’ If, for instance, they find passages in Shakspeare 
which are also to be found in the ancients, they say he 
must have taken them from the ancients. Thus there is a 
situation in Shakspeare, where, on the sight of a beautiful 
girl, the parents are congratulated who call her daughter, 
and the youth who will lead her home as his bride. And 
because the same thing occurs in Homer, Shakspeare, for- 
sooth, has taken it from Homer. How odd ! As if one 
had to go so far for such things, and did not have them 
before one’s eyes, feel them and utter them every day.” 

“Ah, yes,” said G-oethe, “it is very ridiculous.” 

“ Lord Byron, too,” said I, “ is no wiser, when he takes 
‘Faust’ to pieces, and thinks you found one thing here, the 
other there.” 

“ The greater part of those fine things cited by Lord 
Byron,” said Groethe, “ I have never even read, much less 
did I think of them, when I was writing c Faust.’ But 
Lord Byron is only great as a poet ; as soon as he reflects, 
he is a child. He knows not how to help himself against 
the stupid attacks of the same kind made upon him by his 
own countrymen. He ought to have expressed himself 
more strongly against them. £ What is there is mine,’ he 
should have said, ‘ and whether I got it from a book or 
from life, is of no consequence ; the only point is, whether 
I have made a right use of it.’ Walter Scott used a scene 
from my ‘ Egmont,’ and he had a right to do so ; and 
because he did it well, he deserves praise. He has also 
copied the character of my Mignon in one of his romances ; 
but whether with equal judgment, is another question. 
Lord Byron’s transformed Devil 1 * is a continuation of 
Mephistophiles, and quite right too. If, from the whim of 
originality, he had departed from the model, he would cer- 
tainly have fared worse. Thus, my Mephistophiles sings a 

# This, doubtless, means the “ Deformed Transformed,’’ and the 
fact that this poem was not published till January, 1824*, rendering 
It probable that G-oethe had not actually seen it, accounts for the 
inaccuracy of the expression. — Trans. 
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mm'" from Shukspeare, and why should ho not, ? Why 
should I give myself the trouble of inventing one of my 
own when this said just what was wanted. 11, too, the 
nrolo'nie to my ‘ Faust’ is something liko tho beginning of 
,loh that is again quite right, and I am rather to bo praised 

i! ' (hn‘tho was in tho liosi. humour, llo sent for a bottle of 
wino, and IUUhI for Runner and me; ho himself dranlc 
M'arieuhml water. Ho seemed to have appointed tins 
evenin'" for looking over, with it inner, the manuscript 
of tin "emit inuat ion of his autobiography, perhaps in order 
to improve it here and there, in point ol _ expression. Ret 
I'lekernmun stay and hear it toe,” said Uoethe; whu.h 
words 1 was very glad to hear, and he then laid the matin- 
script hefere Riemer, who began to read, commencing with 

llM lVind nVn'ady, in the eevirse of the summer, had tho 
nleasure of repeatedly reading and reflecting on tho stilt 
unpublished record of those years, down to t ie latest time. 
But now to hear them read aloud m Gootlui s presence 
afforded quite a new enjoyment. Riemer paid especial 
attention to the mode of expression ; and L had occasion to 
iiihuim his great dexterity, and his ftMncmco ot words and 
phrases. Rut in Uoethe’s mind the epoch of Ido described 
was revived; lie revelled in recollections, and cm the 
mention of single persons i and events, hlltHl oufc ^ 
narrative by tin* details he orally gave us. hat " w 
precious evening ! The most distinguished o! us eontom- 
ik) varies were talked over; hut the e.onversatum always 
eume hack to Schiller, who was so interwoven with this 
* \ iv mi 17 Mi* it» i hUO, Tho lln*atro luul hoon tho 
objinVor ihoir umtvd offoHs, a ml (Juctho’s Imt work* 
belong to this time. “ Willu-lm Mender” was ««»«!» jJ , , 
“ Hermann tutd Dorothea" planned and written , C-t.llnn 
t rans\at ed Vtir the “Horen';” the “ Xenieu” written by 
1 Hit-h for Schiller’s “ Huseniilnuiuaeh ; 

with it. in tints of emit act. <)i all this we talked tins 
.■veiling, and Uoethe hail full opportunity tor tho most 

iliiorOHtillif 1 1 1 1 U f 1 K’H t-K) ItH* , * < n. A 

.'' Hermann uud Dun, then,”; said he “is almost 
,mly one of my larger poems winch still satisfies mo, 1 can 
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never read it without strong interest. I love it best in tlie 
Latin translation ; there it seems to me nobler, and as if it 
had returned to its original form.” 

44 Wilhelm Meister” was often a subject of discourse. 
u Schiller blamed me for interweaving tragic elements 
which do not belong to the novel. Yet he was wrong, as 
we all know. In his letters to me, there are most im- 
portant views and opinions with respect to 4 Wilhelm 
Meister.’ But this work is one of the most incalculable 
productions ; I myself can scarcely be said to have the key 
to it. People seek a central point, and that is hard, and 
not even right. I should think a rich manifold life, brought 
close to our eyes, would be enough in itself, without any 
express tendency, which, after all, is only for the intellect. 
But if anything of the sort is insisted upon, it will perhaps 
be found in the words which Frederic, at the end, addresses 
to the hero, when he says, — 4 Thou seem’st to me like Saul, 
the son of Kish, who went out to seek his father’s asses, 
and found a kingdom.’ Keep only to this ; for, in fact, the 
whole work seems to say nothing more than that man, 
despite all his follies and errors, being led by a higher 
hand, reaches some happy goal at last.” 

We then talked of the high degree of culture which, 
during the last fifty years, had become general among tlie 
middle classes of Germany, and Goethe ascribed the merit of 
this not so much to Lessing as to Herder and Wieland. 
44 Lessing,” said he, 44 was of the very highest understanding, 
and only one equally great could truly learn of him. To a 
half faculty he was dangerous.” He mentioned a joxir- 
nalist who had formed himself on Lessing, and at tin- 
end of the last century had played a part indeed, but fax 
from a noble one, because he was so inferior to his great 
predecessor. 

44 All Upper Germany,” said he, 44 is indebted to Yfielanc 
for its style. It has learned much from him; and the 
capability of expressing itself correctly is not the least. ” 

O11 mentioning the 44 Xenien,”* he especially praised thos< 
of Schiller, which he called sharp and biting, while In 
called his own innocent and trivial. 

* It need scarcely be mentioned that this is the name given to a col 
lection of sarcastic epigrams by Goethe and Schiller.— Trans, 
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“ Tht! ‘ Thterkreis’ M 

«r niw.vH read with adimrat nut. • >'** ,• 

’• 1 ti, ‘\'enien' lisul mum th*‘ (irnnsm literature •• 
wlut'li tut At uu , ,> n M’ntv ri ^rs.oivM n> v ut ?: t 

art' heytintl ealeuht i'*n. • ■ . t . . 

il \ J » "\Vnien” wen* duveted. w. tv im-i.t t> m. •> I «u tin . 

’ r lHt infernt i 'li il hy tit.- earnl ,» t m t .„,rahl- 
<m<i m tiw Jt ui i * i ,, , 4 f , ||i,. |%;t n* r- t 

ether ohservatums tmm 4 V. . ! I *..! .«»* V»»l of the ful.lrul 
ami haul a l»ifU> ;*‘V, ,U it, hut *t"t 

which we were Mt t»t,. 1 ,. . him i at m 

miUouch a iimrscl; indeed, I h,ni 

wutfwiTiy^ dimntf the I'itti i' !«»«.* 

tho ownitiiJ whs tii’VMl*'*! f 11 hUmh-*. *im** 

lUmmT s puke uf Schiller'* rrrx.mt.1 , !*. 

l.ail.1 ».t’ hid limhH, h'm unit >•» H.e MmI, all - 

m, n vtrmitl ? Inn **y«*n imly wrn» > 

M Yt«s ’* mitl Om*thr« u f'vrrvtlniac uU»ut him wn; 

, * *’ . i v |l t „ t / VtH W r*n* tmft , Ami llt'-H 

immtt ami nmjiwlK*, mil) Uw tu "7 f lMVU f 

was like Urn outward form, He m-m-d hM \ , ^ 

sahicct, anil (nriictl il Huh way amt that, and hamlh il »« *> • 
way awl 'thul. BnU.e ■ aw h, ; ..t.inf, •« «'* re. uidv m »• 

imtwlc; n quid .Icvutiquu. »• »>•"» l! • "'H-n-f « ' 1 " ’’ w ;' 

S; « Ilia talciil "Ha de . *• »»>• ' he «:v . a- . n 

IK:.! "i.nl.l.a.y.-rhav-.h-i.c. H,-..H"u«W:.*ia 1 .u 
itiati Itciiirc a rehearsal. , , , * , t 

‘•Ami, uh he went hntdly <■* «•*';; **;;,* “ ' | K ! 

.... u- ; T y 

abruptly break uu apple imu t.e- . 

IV, m. the liuy'.H limit, ihe, we. ' • 

»«4 I un,-f t;i-» H; “V'v tTil 

ImriiVm l»v nmkmu? tlir* Uy *** f t , , ti , , 

dexterity, and »uy that he .v.dd h-t ^ »»’ ' ’ 

at a hundred |«.ee«. Hetn h-r. at . «-nld ^ - h 

„f the mirt : lint at ha lm yi.U .t my nr^.ii —I, an t 
intent intiH, and did ux 1 advr, d hint, t, «u He it W » » ■ 
I,y tutt ,'reiit attetdum in m-ttV^, h \d my l*naa » ftetn U.» 
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iltrahv, My " Kuzmin*** H nothin*' tmf a. nhni 
I*fi4 |{|!:H 1'ilUinH bmvrrd i»U t hr MW. 

** ^whiHi-rh* ^.nius iy;m ivally ma4i» fW tin* tin 
rvvry |nm? hr )»»*•<**»■■ w4, am! hr»\tmr mnn* t*u 
Mmimv la my, a n- ruin h »vr tW th»* hnmhln 
him ivam tin* timn m! t tit* * fh«hhrm/ whirl* m-v 
him rvtii in ItH j»rimr, 1*4*11 mmUrnt ]vrtYril 
in thr |>ri.-'.i:m wnr in my 1 IvM'imut,* ivhriv tin 
r*-ni:| fa him, jvhiUt.T \vhu! 4 Ititvi? nan!** Alva nj 
U&rk^tYtunil, mvAvA amt muttti*4 in n rh-uk, * 
i fYtvl w hh*h thr arnU’rn'i' ivmu! 4 j.iimUmvim iv/ 
.Alva Wit'i ta him tv imaituthh* in 

h hf.nv.rvrr, |*rM.rHir4 s au4 jmvvmiml tin* njij: 
warn a *nhl man. 

Kvrrv wrrk tv hmaiur 44Trivnt iim{ inrnv t) 
limn that I ,*»hw him, h»< hmunl U« urn U * haVn 
h-amin * mn.t jtult?fmmh Hm lrtt**n itiv tin* 
nn j rtiih» v( him tvlarh i jwrm, amt thvy an 
tin* tin. vf r**vtlrnt i>f lu>» tvrsf.mv''i- f I M kl’.t |rtt 
u *i a 'arm! rrliv, ammu.? my ftv.mur* Hr r.»;v 
if, M Srr f ami tv u! i?,” • a -.4 hr, it. t> * tin 

It a v» r* !;}-■'■ h-tlr-r, vrnMw m a h 1 44 III 

tilinni UU afr:W i £ f hvf.L«vi Jv4r:„ U* 11 HviSiriU 

tvhh’h rvhiir! Kivmh ht«T»*tuiV- at that tim* 4 , n 
hint vfivrli Srhilh-r !■■«;* h*» *k mvr, I rra4 tin* 
t».* lltrsniM*. *' V*m nrt\** Mini H *.»H hi* , " h'*tt 

mutriil H hi* ii ml that fhr lmmhvri 

1*4 tilt' H titty trimr jul VY#i4M»rm I Jr til’S li |i j 
ti ml W'Hit train m* in nit llm hilnw »«f hu Mt 
lrttr-r in lintel tln« ;!lth at Ajiril, t &'\ 

Ihn IHlunf May/* 

Wr lmiki-4 at thir trH'rf hy turiv, mut wrjv 
\V ilh thn i“lrar Ktyln lvii4 thn Jim? hamtivrili 

vrV'rlvit r>!.h-it‘.t'* IVMv 4;> i»l 

Hj'n*n lua frh'-ml, until it wm tn-arly 4in« i} 

4r^artr4, 

VV.-.rr--., fVf, ;M, *’ If t vvrrn i?t ill fitt|'n-riM^ 

tliral.rr/ 1 ' jiin»t ittu-fhr, thn* rvnliin^# M l w»»ij 
.Ityr-Mtin 4 lirj-r *4 Vimn*,* Tim J vw in tn4i 
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would require “1 

IS it ™Ods.iuuV0.vert»l Steel, »iU.eul <q 

loss oE bounty.’’ view us to how 

a Vine intellect- nay, u port, who under- 

stands liis vocation. I ] narniamcd 

We lulUeil uu.ee ' lie Ll 

“ We‘ »„< 'I I" UI...U' .l;>e..u. "g*** 

■' h “;;;;!„'" s eSuu"~”2v. ... ..... ...... i.. '>»• ru' 

d“ i.. l.l.u Hi,. ............ ..I 
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Byron, who, in .practical life, could never adapt Mmself , 
and never even asked at>out a law, finally subjected himself 
to the stupidest of laws — that of the three unities. 

“ He understood the purpose of this law,” said he, “no 
better than the rest of the world. Comprehensibility * is 
the purpose, and the three unities are only so far good as 
they conduce to this end. If the observance of them 
hinders the comprehension of a work, it is foolish to treat 
them as laws, and to try to observe them. Even the 
Greeks, from whom the rule was taken, did not always 
follow it. In the ‘Phaeton’ of Euripides, and in other 
pieces, there is a change of place, and it is obvious that 
good representation of their subject was with them more 
important than blind obedience to law, which, in itself, is 
of no great consequence. The pieces of Shakspeare 
deviate, as far as possible, from the unities of time and 
place ; but they are comprehensible— nothing more so— and 
on t hi s account, the Greeks would have found no fault in 
them. The Erench poets have endeavoured to follow most 
rigidly the laws of the three unities, but they sin against 
comprehensibility, inasmuch as they solve a dramatic lavv > 
not dramatically, but by narration. 

“I call to mind the ‘ Eeinde ’ (enemies) of HouwalcL 
The author of this drama stood much in his own light, 
when, to preserve the unity of place, he sinned against* 
comprehensibility in the first act, and altogether sacrificed 
what might have given greater efiect to Ms piece to a 
whim, for which no one thanks him. I thought, too, or 
the other hand, of ‘Goetz von Berlichingen, which 
deviates as far as possible from the unity of tune and 
place ; but which, as everything is visibly developed to tls, 
and brought before our eyes, is as truly dramatic and com- 
prehensible as any piece in the world. I thought, too, tha 
the unities of time and place were natural, and m accord- 
ance with the intention of the Greeks, only when a subrjec' 
is so limited in its range that it can develop itself bef;or< 
our eyes with all its details in the given time ; but tlua 

* Wo unwillingly adopt this uncouth word as the equivalent fio 
“das Fassliche ’ ’ The American translator uses the word illusion, 
but tl£ would bo rather a result of “das Fassliche ” than the than 
itself. — Trans. 
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ynOi a larcfc action, which occurs m several places, i \m e m »< 
reason to'be conlined to one place, espee.ally ns our prm- H 
K .,, r( . arran.-entenis offer no ol.siuele to u elium'e .4 m e »e. 

v UocUu> eouiin r; l to hjlk jf W^l ^ gtfg 

the observance of the three unities heeimies him vet} «i 11. 

IE lie had hut known how in .endure moral ivstront also . 
Tint, lie eoiihl not was his ruin ; nml d.nuiy he aptly • aid, 
that he was destroyed by his own unbridled temperament . 

“ Hut he was too much in the tltirk about him -elt. He 
lived impetuously for the day, and imflur knew «««■ 

thought what he was t|..i»tr. 1 , ", \»| 

himself, and fxrusiutf ****ihue- m othn\s Uv nun mils |mt 
himself’ in a had position, and made the world his !"e. 
At. the very heittnnimr, lm oiTended the most diMimmtshcd 

lit era r\ men hv his 1 Kmdish Hards and iwviewers. 

To he in emitted only to live lifter this, he was <■ .need to 
in, hael a step. In his Mieeeediuy' works, he eolitmued it 
the nat.li of opposition and fault •limhtiy;. t hureh nml 
State were not left lUMssutled. This reek less eoml net drove 
him from KieJand, nnd would in time have driven . tun 
from Huroiii* it Iso, Kvery where it was too narrow to . < , 
und with the most pel-left personal treedom he h*lt lum.o H 
routined; the world seemed to him a pro on. • r, t.m mn 
expedition was the result ol no voluntary r> ■>< u a*. , 1 

juisundershimliistf with the world drove him to it . 

“ The reimiieiatioii of w lad wa: .hereditary am pa . " 1 
not. only eaitsed the per. oita! deal rtmUnunl „• o dr.i lunumhed 
a man, hut Ids revolutionary turn, uml the eon mot tm n ml 
adtation with which it wa. combined did n.4 show hr, 

talent a fair development. Mon-ov. r. h,s |« <|-;tmd mam- 
t it i it und fuull-liudiny' i- injunou . even to hi . cv.eH.Ht. 
works, For not only d. es the d. em.lent ol the |».t t m le. t 

the reader, lmt the end ot all opi"/ t ,h "“ ! ; "'f , ' 

negation is nothin*. If t call /-./ had what do U'». 
Hut if 1 call «/»«•</ had, 1 *1- a great that •<* «" ,J 1 

who will work aright mu .t never rad, ma t n •« rouble 
himself at all about what i . ill .tone, hut only <■* *' 11 

himself, For the vtreat point i*s y.i.t to pull down, hut to 

build Up, and in this humanity tin. Is pure }"} ■ ^ 
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I was delighted with these noble words, and this valu- 
able maxim. 

“ Lord Byron,” continued Groethe, “ is to be regarded as 
a man, as an Englishman, and as a great talent. His good 
qualities belong chiefly to the man, his bad to the English- 
man and the peer, his talent is incommensurable. 

6 ‘All Englishmen are, as such, without reflection, properly 
so called ; distractions and party spirit will not permit 
them to perfect themselves in quiet. But they are great as 
practical men. 

“ Thus, Lord Byron could never attain reflection on 
himself, and on this account his maxims in general are not 
successful, as is shown by his creed, fi much money, no 
authority,’ for much money always paralyzes authority. 

“But where he w T ill create he always succeeds; and we 
may truly say that with him inspiration supplies the place 
of reflection. He was always obliged to go on poetizing, 
and then everything that came from the man, especially 
from his heart, was excellent. He produced his best things, 
as women do pretty children, without thinking about it or 
knowing how it was done. 

“ He is a great talent, a born talent, and I never saw the 
true poetical power greater in any man than in him. In 
the apprehension of external objects, and a clear pene- 
tration into past situations, he is quite as great as 
Shakspeare. But as a pure individuality, Shakspeare is 
his superior. This was felt by Byron, and on this account 
he does not say much of Shakspeare, although he knows 
whole passages by heart. He would willingly have denied 
him altogether; for Shakspeare’s cheerfulness is in his way, 
and he feels that he is no match for it. Pope he does not 
deny, for he had no cause to fear him. On the contrary, 
he mentions him, and shows him respect when he can, 
for he knows well enough that Pope is a mere foil to 
himself.” 

Groethe seems inexhaustible on the subject of Byron, and 
I felt that I could not listen enough. After a few 
digressions,, he proceeded thus : — 

“ His high rank as an English peer was very injurious to 
Byron ; for every talent is oppressed hy the outer world,— 
how much more, then, when there is such high birth and 
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(Sup.) Tnt'a. At nr* 

oVlock, WO Were awoke 1 » V 
u Tho theatre in on tiro!’ 
and hastened to the spot. - 
very great. Only a few hour* hehav we h 
with the excellent neiing of U Hoehe t J 

“ .lew,” and Seidel had i-M-itwl un.veraal lwH«M b> >« 

(.ooil humour and Jokes. And <" ,vv ■ /hrribfe 

the seene of hdelleeiuul pleasures, rawed »>«' most tutiWn 
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appears to have broken out in .he pd * * spread to the 

stage and tho dry lath-work of tho w mgs, ami, as it fuu- 
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fuily increased by the great quantity of combustible 
material, it was not long before the flames burst through, 
the roof, and tbe rafters gaye way. ° 

There was no deficiency of preparations for extinguishing 1 
the . fire. The bnilding was, by degrees, surrounded by 
engines, which poured an immense quantity of water upon 
the flames. All, however, was without avail. The flames 
raged upwards as before, and threw up to the dark sky an 
inexhaustible mass of glowing sparks and burning particles 
of light materials, which then, with a light breeze, passed 
sideways over the town. The noise of the cries and calls 
of the men working the fire-ladders and engines was very 
great. All seemed determined to subdue the flames. On 
one side, as near to the spot as the fire allowed, stood a man 
in a cloak and military cap, smoking a cigar with the 
greatest composure. At the first glance, he appeared to be 
an idle spectator, but such was not the case. There were 
several persons to whom, in a few words, he gave com- 
mands, which were immediately executed. It was the 
Grand Duke Charles Augustus. He had soon seen that 
* ^ke building itself could not be saved ; he, therefore, 
ordered that it should be left to fall, and that all the 
superfluous engines should be turned upon the neigh- 
bouring houses, which were much exposed to the fire. 
He appeared to think with princely resignation — 

“ Let that bum down, 

With greater beauty will it rise again.” 

He was not wrong. The theatre was old, by no means 
beautiful ; and for a long time, it had ceased to be roomy 
enough to accommodate the annually increasing public. 
Nevertheless, it was lamentable to see this building thus 
irreparably destroyed, with which so many reminiscences of 
a past tune, illustrious and endeared to Weimar, were 
connected. 

. 1 saw beautiful eyes many tears, which flowed for 
its downfall. I was no less touched by the grief of a, 
member of the orchestra. He wept for his burnt violin. 
As the day dawned, I saw many pale countenances. X 
remarked several young girls and women of high rank, 
who had awaited the event of the fire during the whole 
night, and who now shivered in the cold morning air. X 
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not. without esim-imf some emotion, lienee, 1 intend wise y 

to remain in tied to-duy,” . . 

I praised him fur his forethomrht, Md lay .htl not 
n,nnen,r to me In the leant weak or exhausted, md* u\ a very 
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you, and pitied yotyYynid he. "What will v.m tio wall. 
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“ You know," returned 1, 

1 heat re. When I rami* here 
at, «11, except three or lour 

“ ,\n was new to me, actors a t well tin pieces ; and since, 
at't’ortliny to v«»«r mlvicc. 1 have iriv-ii mvi.eir ap.mitrrly to 
thoimp.vssi.mor the aihjeet, vv.thoui marl, tmnktm' or 
retleetim/, 1 ran SUV with truth, that I have, dimm ? tlu-e 
two winters, passed at the theatre the mo. t harmless anti 
most, urn-rouble hours that 1 have ev.-r known, was, more- 
over, a.* infatuated with the theatre, that, I not only 
missed no performance, hat also ol.tmm-d admission to Urn 
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Schiller proceeded in the same spirit as myself. He but 
a great deal of intercourse with actors and actresses, it 
like me^ was present at every rehearsal ; and after everv 
successful performance of one of his pieces, it was his custom 
to invite the actors, and to spend a many day with tlim 
All rejoiced together at that which had succeeded, and i t 
cussed how anything might he done better next time. £ 
even when Schiller joined us, he found both actors and t , 
pubhc already cultivated to a high degree; and it k 

Hs pi ? ece e s? medthattMS condace(ito tte rapid success w 

It gave me great pleasure to hear G-oethe speak so eir. 
cumstantially upon a subject which always possessed an%i 
interest for me, and which, in consequence of the ini,.’ 
0 « ™ e . °f ^.previous night, was uppermost in my mind 
This burning of the house,” said I, “in which you nn l 
Schuler, during a long course of years, effected so mm* 
good, m some degree closes a great epoch, which will nr? 
soon return for Weimar. You must at that time have ex- 
perienced great pleasure in your direction of the theatre 
and. its extraordinary success/’ 

withSsio-S a tr0U ^ e an d difficulty,” returned Gorin- 

i // "k 0 difficult,” said I, “to keep such amain, 
headed being m proper order.” 4 

A great deal,” said Groethe, “may be done by sever it v 
more by love, but most by clear discernment and impartial 
jnstice, which pays no respect to persons. 

I bad to beware of two enemies, which might have beni 
dangerous to me. The one was my passionate love of talent , 
which might easily have made me partial. The other 1 
wdl not mention but you can guess it. At our then! tv 
theie was no want of ladies, who were beautiful and yountr, 
and who were possessed of great mental charms. I felt « 
passionate inclination towards many of them, and sometime', 

mv^!S Pene ^ ^ 4 V et half wa Y But 1 restrained 
myself and said, Ho further! I knew my position, amt 

St Z ni • /T t0 / , }■ l tood * ot as a private man. 
hut as chief of an establishment, the prosperity of whirl* 

was of more consequence to me than a momentary gratiib 
cation. If I had mvolved myself in any love affairf I should 
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have been like a compass, which cannot point right when 
under the influence of a magnet at its side. 

“ By thus keeping myself quite clear, and always re- 
maining master of myself, I also remained master of the 
theatre, and I always received that proper respect, without 
which all authority is very soon at an end.” 

This confession of Goethe’s deeply impressed me. I had 
already heard something of this kind about him from others, 
and I rejoiced now to hear its confirmation from his own 
month. I loved him more than ever, and took leave of him 
with a hearty pressure of the hand. 

I returned to the scene of the fire, where flames and 
columns of smoke were rising from the great heap of ruins. 
People were still occupied in extinguishing and pulling to 
pieces. I found near the spot a burnt fragment of a written 
part. It contained passages from Goethe’s “ Tasso.” 

(Sup.) Tfiurs., Mar. 24. — I dined with Goethe. The loss 
of the theatre was almost the exclusive subject of conver- 
sation. Prau von Goethe and Fraulein Ulrica recalled to 
mind the happy hours they had enjoyed in the old house. 
They had been seeking some relics from amongst the rub- 
bish, which they considered invaluable; but which were, 
after all, nothing but stones and burnt pieces of carpet. 
Still, these pieces were from the precise spot in the balcony 
where they had been used to sit. 

“ The principal thing is,” said Goethe, “to recover oneself, 
and get in order as soon as possible. I should like the per- 
formances to reco mm ence next week, in the palace or in the 
great town-hall, no matter which. Too long a pause must 
not be allowed, lest the public should seek some other 
resource for its tedious evenings.” 

“ But,” it was observed, “ there are scarcely any of the 
decorations saved.” 

“ There is no need of much decoration,” returned Goethe. 
“ Neither is there a necessity for great pieces. It is not 
even necessary to perform whole pieces at all, much less a 
great whole. 

“ The main point is, to choose something in which no 
great change of scene takes place. Perhaps a one act 
comedy, or a one act farce, or operetta. Then, perhaps, 
some air, duet, or finale, from a favourite opera, and you 
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will be very passably entertained. We have only to get 
tolerably through April, for in May you have the songsters 
of the woods. 

a In the mean time,” continued Goethe, “ you will, during 1 
the summer months, witness the spectacle of the rearing o£ 
a new house. This fire appears to me very remarkable. I 
will now confess to you, that, during the long winter even- 
ings, I have occupied myself with Courdray, in drawing the 
plan of a new handsome theatre suitable to W eimar. 

“We had sent for the ground-plans and sections of some 
of the principal German theatres, and by taking what was 
best, and avoiding what appeared defective, we accom- 
plished a sketch which will be worth looking at. As soon 
as the Grand Duke gives permission, the building may bo 
commenced, and it is no trifle that this accident found us so 
wonderfully prepared.” 

We received this intelligence of Goethe’s with great joy. 
“In the old house,” continued Goethe, “the nobility 
were accommodated in the balcony, and the servants and 
young artisans in the gallery. The greater number of the 
wealthy and genteel middle class were not well provided 
for ; for when,, at the performance of certain pieces, the 
students occupied the pit, these respectable persons did not 
know where to go. The few small boxes behind the pit, 
and the few stalls, were not sufficient. Now wo have 
managed much better. We have a whole tier of boxes 
running round the pit, and another tier, of the second rank, 
between the balcony and the gallery 

“By these means we gain a great many places, without 
enlarging the house too much.” 

We rejoiced at this communication, and praised Goethe 
tor his kind consideration of the theatre and the public. 

+ u^ 0r r er ^ en< ^ m 7 s kare. of assistance to the future 
theatre, I went, after dinner, with my friend Dobert Doolan, 
to Upper Weimar, and over a cup of coffee at the inn, began 
to make the libretto of an opera, after the “ Issi pile ” of 
Metastasio. The first thing was to wmite a programme, so 
as to cast the piece with all the favourite singers, male and 
female, belonging to the Weimar theatre. This gave us 
grea pleasure. It -was almost as if we were again seated 
before the orchestra. 
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Ret Wo then set to work in good earnest, and finished a great 

part of the first act. 

(Sup.) Sun., Mar. 27. — I dined at Goethe s with a largo 
fine party 1 Ho showed ns tho design for tlio new theatre. It 

1 of was as he had told us a few days ago ; tho plan promised a 

' 1 very beautiful building, both externally and internally, 

fen. It -was remarked that so pretty a theatre required 

the beautiful decorations, and better costumes than the former 

one. Wo were also of opinion that tho company _ had 
ftna* gradually become incomplete, and that some distinguished 

mw voun<r members should be engaged, both for the drama and 

*ms- ',h 0 opora. At the same t ime, we did not shut our eyes to 

won t .i,e fact that all this would be attended with groat expense, 

' h# which the present state of the treasury would not allow. 

$*> “l know very well,” said Goethe, “that under pretext of 

sparing the treasury, some insignificant persons will be eu- 
")'• gaged' who will not. cost much. But wo cannot expect to 

htv benefit the t reasury by such means. 

Mid " Nothing injures the treasury more than tho endeavour 

Um save in such essential matters. Our aim must he, to 

dwi have a full house every evening. And a young singer, 

tin- m „l„ or female, a clever hero, and a clever young heroine of 

sot > distinguished talents and some beauty, will do much towards 
pit, f his cud. Ay, if I st ill stood at t he head of tins direction, 1 

would now go a step farther tor the benefit el the treasury, 
<m and you would perceive that .1 should net ho without the 

tik. money required.” 

Goethe was asked what he meant, by this, 
out “ 1 would employ very simple means," returned ho. 1 

would have performances on Sundays. I should thus have 
the I the receipts of at least forty mere evenings, and it would he 
hard if the treasury did not, thus gain ten or fifteen thousand 
m dollars a veur.” 

an, 'Phis expedient, was thought very prnetirnl. It, was men- 

m tinned, that, to the great working-class, who are usually 

of occupied until late at night on week days, Sunday is the 

no only day of recreation, when they would prefer the more 

mil - noble pleasures of a play to a dance, with beer, at a village 

u* inn. It, was also the general opinion, that all the farmers 

ted mid land-owner.-', as w ell as the ofl'teials and wealthy inha- 

bitants of the small towns in the neighbourhood, would 
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consider tlie Sunday as a desirable day to go to the theatre 
at Weimar. Besides, at the present time, a Sunday evening 
at Weimar was very dreary and tedious for every one who 
did not go to court, or was not a member of a happy family 
circle, or a select society ; since isolated individuals did not 
know where to go. And still people said that there ought 
to be some place where they might, on a Sunday evening’,, 
be comfortable, and forget the annoyances of the week. & 

Goethe s idea of permitting Sunday performances, ac- 
cording to the custom in all other German towns, received 
perfect approbation, and was greeted as a very happy one. 
Only a slight doubt arose, as to whether the court would 
approve of it. 

“The court of Weimar,” returned Goethe, “is too good 
and too wise to oppose any regulation which would con- 
duce to the benefit of the town and an important institu- 
tion. The court will certainly make the small sacrifice of 
altering its Sunday soirees to another day. But if this 
were not agreeable, we could find for the Sundays enough 
pieces which the court does not like to see, but which 
would suit the common people, and would fill the treasury 
admirably. 5 J 

The conversation then turned upon actors, and much was 
said about the use and abuse of their powers. 

« “J b W6 ’ ? urin ? m y long practice,” said Goethe, “found 
that the main point is never to allow any play, or scarcely 
an opera, to he studied, unless one can look forward with 
some^ certainty to a good success for years. No one 
sufficiently considers the expenditure of power, which is 
demanded for the study of a five act play, or even an opera 
of equal length Yes, my good friends, much is required 
before a singer has thoroughly mastered a part through all 
the scenes and acts, much more before the choruses go as 
they ought. 

. horrified, when I hear how lightly people often 

& 1Y . e or ^ ers ^ or study of an opera, of the success of 
which they truly know nothing, and of which they have 
only heard through some very uncertain newspaper notice. 
As we m Germany, already possess very tolerable means of 
travelling, and are even beginning to have diligences, I 
would, on the intelligence of any new opera beino- pro- 
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( 111 eed and praised, send to the spot tho Ihyimwr, or some 
other trustworthy member of tho theatre, that by his 
presence, at an actual representation, he might be con- 
vinced how far the highly-praised new opera was good for 
anything, whether our forces wen* sultieient for it or not. 
The expense of sueh a journey would be inconsiderable in 
eomnarison with the enormous advantage to he derived 
from it, and the fatal mistakes which, by these means, 


would he avoided, 

u And then, when a good play or a good opera has once 
f f been Htudiod, it should bo represented at short intervals,- * 

be allowed to 4 run’ as long as it draws, and continues at 
all to 1111 the house. The sumo plan would be applicable to 
5ll good old play, or u good old opera, which has, perhaps, 

" been long laid' aside, and which "now requires not a little 

' ** | fresh study to be reproduced with success, Such a repre- 

- | sentathm should be repealed at short intervals, as frequently 

,f> " i ns the public shows any interest in it. Tho desire always 

’■ I to have something new, ami to see a good play or opera, 

■h whieh has been studied with excessive pains only once, or 

■V at the most twice, or even to allow the space of six or eight 

weeks to elapse between sueh repetitions, in which time a 

* new* study becomes necessary, is a real detriment to the 
theatre, and an unpardonable misuse of the talents of the 
performers engaged in it.” 

(loeilm appeared to consider this matter very important, 
Ot and it seemed to lie so near his heart that he became more 

' warm than, with his culm disposition, is often the east*. 

u In Italy,” continued (loot he, “they perform tie* same 
■?% v opera every evening for four or six weeks, and the great 

v4 * Italian einldren by no means desire any change. 'The 

a ' polished Parisian sees the classical plays of his great poets 

a* ho often that, he knows them by heart, and has a practised 

ear for the accentuation of every syllable. Hen*, in 
. Weimar, they have done fuo the honour to perform my 

, ; * Iphigenia* and my ‘ Tasso,’ but how often? Scarcely 

*v. once in three or four years. The public finds them tedious. 

* Very probably, The actors are not in practice to play the 

■ t | hires, and the public is not in pruetiee to hear them. If, 

1 through more frequent repetitions, the actors entered so 

much into the spirit of their parts that their representation 
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gained life, as if it were not tlie result of study, and every- 
thing flowed from their own hearts, the public would, 
assuredly, no longer remain uninterested and unmoved. 

44 I really had the notion once that it was possible to 
form a German drama. Hay, I even fancied that I myself 
could contribute to it, and lay some foundation-stones for 
such an edifice. I wrote my 4 Iphigenia ’ and my 4 Tasso/ 
and thought, with a childish hope, that thus it might be 
brought about. But there was no emotion or excitement 
— all remained as it was before. If I had produced an 
effect, and had met with applause, I would have written a 
round dozen of pieces such as 4 Iphigenia ’ and 4 Tasso.’ 
There was no deficiency of material. But, as I said, actors 
were wanting to represent such pieces with life and spirit, 
and a public was wanting to hear and receive them with 
sympathy.” 

(Sup.) Wed., Mar . 30. — This evening to a great tea 
party at Goethe’s, where I found a young American, 
besides the young Englishmen. I also had the pleasure 
of seeing the Countess Julia von Egloffetein, and of con- 
versing with her pleasantly on various subjects. 

(Sup.) Wed., April 6. — Goethe’s advice has been followed, 
and a performance has taken place this evening, for the 
first time, in the great hall of the town-house, consisting of 
small things and fragments, which were in accordance 
with the confined space and the want of decorations. 
Xhe little opera, 64 Das Hausgesinde ” (the domestic ser- 
vants), went quite as well as that at the theatre. Then 
a favourite quartet, from the opera 44 Graf von Gleichen” 
(Count von Gleichen), by Eberwein, was received with 
decided approbation. Our first, tenor, Herr Moltke, then 
sang a well-known song from 44 Die Zauberflote,” after 
which with a pause between, the grand finale to the first 
ac \ i 0 ■“ 03 i ^ ” came with powerful effect, and 

theakc’e ° nClllde(i ^ ^ srL kstitute for an evening at the 

(Sap ) Sun April 10.— Dined with Goethe. “I have 
the good news to tell yon,” said ho, “ that the Grand Duke 

the S J- d ° f f ° r the new theatre, and that 

tne foundation will be laid immediately ” 

I was very much pleased at this information. 
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“We had to contend with all sorts of obstacles, 55 con- 
tinued Goethe ; “we are, at last, happily through them. 
We owe many thanks, on that account, to the Privy 
Councillor, Schweitzer, who, as we might, have expected 
of him, stood true to our cause with hearty good will. 
The sketch is signed in the Grand Duke’s own hand- 
writing, and is to undergo no further alteration. Rejoice, 
then, for you will obtain a very good theatre. 55 

(Sup.) Thur ., April 14. — This evening at Goethe’s. Since 
conversation upon the theatre and theatrical manage- 
ment were now the order of the day, I asked him upon 
what maxims he proceeded in the choice of a new member 
of the company. 

“ I can scarcely say, 55 returned Goethe ; “ I had various 
modes of proceeding. If a striking reputation preceded 
the new actor, I let him act, and saw how he suited 
the others ; whether his style and [manner disturbed our 
ensemble , or whether he would supply a deficiency. If, 
however, he was a young man who had never trodden a 
stage before, I first considered his personal qualities ; 
whether he had about him anything prepossessing or 
attractive, and, above all things, whether he had control 
over himself. Por an actor who possesses no self-posses- 
sion, and who cannot appear before a stranger in his 
most favourable light, has, generally speaking, little 
talent. His whole profession requires continual self-denial, 
and a continual existence in a foreign mask. 

“ If his appearance and his deportment pleased me, I 
made him read, in order to test the power and extent of 
his organ, as well as the capabilities of his mind. I gave 
him some sublime passage from a great poet, to see whether 
he was capable of feeling and expressing what was really 
great ; then something passionate and wild, to prove his 
power. I then went to something marked by sense and 
smartness, something ironical and witty, to see how he 
treated such things, and whether he possessed sufficient 
freedom. Then I gave him something in which was repre- 
sented the pain of a wounded heart, the suffering of a 
great soul, that I might learn whether he had it in his 
power to express pathos. 

“ If he satisfied me in all these numerous particulars, I 
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utters. . Moreover, D ’Alton is, as a man, amiable and 
witty, -while in eloquence and abundance of flowing thoughts 
few can equal him, and one is never tired of hearing him. 

Goethe, who in bis endeavours to investigate nature 
would willingly encompass the Great Whole, stands in 
a disadvantageous position to every natural philosopher * 
of importance who has devoted a whole life to one special 
object. The latter has mastered a kingdom of endless 
details, whilst Goethe lives more in the contemplation 
of great universal laws. Thence it is that Goethe, who 
is always upon the track of some great synthesis, but 
who, from the want of knowledge of single facts, lacks 
a confirmation of his presentiments, seizes upon, and 
retains with K such decided love, every connection with 
important natural philosophers. For in them he finds 
what he himself wants ; in them he finds that which 
supplies his own deficiencies. He will in a few years 
be eighty years old ; but he is not tired of inquiries and 
experiments. In none of his tendencies has he come to 
a fixed point : he will always go on further and further. 
Still learning and learning. Thus he shows himself a 
man endowed with perpetual, imperishable youth. 

These reflections were awakened to-day, by his animated 
conversation with D ’Alton. D’Alton talked about Bo- 
dentia,t and the formation and modifications of their 
skeletons, and Goethe was unwearied in hearing new 
facts. 

Wed., April 20. — Goethe showed me this evening a letter 
from a young student, who begs of him the plan for the 
second part of “Faust,” with the design of completing the 
work himself. In a straightforward, good-humoured, and 
candid tone, he freely sets forth his wishes and views, and 
at last, without reserve, utters his conviction that all other 
literary efforts of later years have been nought, but that in 
him a new literature is to bloom afresh. 

If I met a young man who would set about continuing 

* Naturf or sober, literally “ Investigator into Nature ; ” for the 
Germans do not, like ns, honour experimentalists with the name of 
philosophers. — Trans. 

„ t This word of Cuvier’s exactly corresponds to the German Nstge. 
thier . — Trans. 
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one must form himself ns ajrvHhmi’O* hoing, seekimr, how- j 
ever, to ai.tain that general idea nf which nil mankind uiv ^ 

constituents. 0 * , f ' 

I here thought, of timi \ ttissmv m '■ \> ub \'n Meister," 
where it is likuwiso said that ail airtn taken i> rmi her, are 
requisite to constitute humanity, ami th.it \\ c n?v only hm j 
far worthy of esteem ns we know lu.nv in appreciate, 

I thought, too, of the Wtuulerjuhiv,' 1 where daruo 
advises each man to I earn only one trade, ami hays that t !ii,. . 

is the time tor ouetededuemh and timi h k to teem m-tm ft- 

Intel who understands this, mat, in that tpirii, works ite ; 

himself and others, | 

Thou comes tho questem, whrt ecrnjn 1 ' , . . ml a umu ; 

choose, that lut may neither uvvr*iep a ; • p r i, mu nor . 

do too little? ( I 

Ho whose business it is t< loteoek rm;:y *1 par? mate, to | 

judge, to guide others, should endeavour i^niinin the b-,st L 

insight into main dt part mi nin, Thu * a j ■ a futiin 

statesmen cannot In* too many*aideii in his ruKutv; tor 
iuany*sidcdnoss belongs to Ida cnf*. 

The poet, too, should ntrivo n'.Y-r * parte,'- o mvlcdpv, 
for his subject is the whole world, whom* ho hr-;, i * tuiltdie 
and to express. 

However, the poci sleuth., : ? M*y w.< ? r : . remit w lisa 
eunlent himself with rr tier ting dm work; to * -rd ; jmd in* 
he allows the actor to bring it Imfor * t-ur »y U p» r . -nally 
exhibiting himself* *) ' 

Tmhjhi ami pmefiete atfivitij arc to C- tteimgumht-d, and J 

wo ought to rellect that evi.-ry art, when \vw reduce if to | 

practice, in something very great and ihtemlt, and that | 

mastery in it m pi ires a life, f 

Thus Goethe strove for insight into i m.ny thing*!, k;l let** 
practically confuted himseii lo mi** ihmg only-* Midyear 
art lms he p me ti sed, ami that in h immierly Myle, vi/., the | %i 
art of writing U erf mm {ifcniwh *u * l 1 h o fhe 1 
matter which he uttered is of u many ended nature h* 
another atTuir. ! 

Culture is likewise to |.m dblrngitedewl from practical hc* j 

* p»'H. fhyrifT vt r-rfaiwni ,*u wtes, i< ;u wM«» nswai-ioi «vni, Tie* 
wmd ** llegriff 1 * (rewliwl not tpaie r^rr**eily ** e i*-*i “ y es 1^-tr tin?-! 
ia the 5 eiiHu of the ileceh a* Uw*4, i * 
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IV. ThUrt it M‘>tt t > til.' .Mill. "■! > 

t'y(> hli . hi 1.1 l*r pniftiM.l f..r til. Uj i « «< ' ■■ - 
, t .(s. Ami if CJ.M-tti.' «»tu III ; t- ‘ ' 
itinsc a fills*' mv, it «iu» *•»>» *■- « *** * -'■ * '• ' 

fc „ , ,, ■ j | ■ ■ * , 1,, V *' ■■ 

This object ivit? «i »•»> }> ' , " i 1 ' 

*«i <*> nil* trivin utt.. utn,n tuiii 

nght highly lo^'nw ku,, " l “ 4 ' ' 

lutwtl.'V'iik' nuv n..t 

S ■ ,., v • 

Imdib-n is m»U> i-v.iuin-4 tor »*“' tul, H U£ ‘ u ’ ' Ui ‘ ‘ • 
t,‘t miu.t wi. .*.*■* >■»»• ..i>-.m.u am.> »>- ■ 

j rlf u»M,;n .1 MJt«'*nt4»’4m.’*** ami it*U* *v- 

rt u> ilm kmmimkw m mdu n *rnmUU> U* tu* «*»» 

n::rvt, *riu* • 

<hl tlil'ii 111* U«iJ **«’ iU l% ; 

I k imw §(rtmrti% wliiii i* la k* 4»tu % ui>4 uluit t» i- 1 

iiltmtu lltp *>|ii in life*’ timimiT, 4**»** lt » *««;• - 

ini utm^hi ****«» *t t i^i , i1*hI ma >' ia * s,a 
j^niHh tfii’ lnt»l fr**m tlh’ #*"4, afal f •' 1 "A - v ; 
ii u j t *!*«. ? ? f< , 

14 { ’itrl Mil HU \ * *to v\ * U'l*. 

kv rtimi 1 .' » ■»! ‘ ^ ■ *•'/ ■' ? ^ ' 

ii ihu* wn-i n Ia4 fm*t«-n--4, »•: - 

Sm Itnitoh v,r ^ 

il|1uHt*r* IIH I'JHt i .6. i/Ilto./ t ■ - < to*'* *■ 

riHIH, !*■«'% tlto’ jnimtr.r ’ 1 ' 

t ; i i r»»r Ii l » Ito t *!• h 

H |i,l {mint -y 11**4 w\v.ii i*-» 

14 Hut W ill U till I * mvl,' 1 toll* rrvr^ s. « ■» ’ 1 ■ 

in iu limit iiiwl v»*k%Ui uurm'M " 

Uv I m-t, r^rr mn-- 1 f t :vv*^ !»^n with Uun, 

UHtmillv ♦.*!*»lli*Vi'»ur» , i! t** K IHkr ^ *«*’■ uil ■ 

jijuI |m **»’ tto* it ftii»i|ito= 4to|^rtisw"iit. If 1 
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myself to poetry for tlie present. If I wished to r0^ c ^ 
"book which he thought would not advance me in my 1 ^ 
sent pursuits, he always advised me to let it alone, s^J- 1 * ir 
that it was of no practical use to me. . 

“I myself,” said he one day, “ have spent too much t*i 11 ^ 
on things which did not belong to my proper departixxOTi 
When I reflect what Lopez de Yega accomplished, * * 1 * 
number of my poetical productions seems very small* 1 
should have kept more to my own trade.” » * 

“ If I had not busied myself so much with stones,” si*. ** * 
he another time, “but had spent my time on somchl i * * * 
better, I might have won the finest ornament of diamoxitlH* 
Lor the same cause he esteems and praises his fxd.ox* i; * 
Meyer for having devoted his whole life exclusively to t!*** 
study of art, and thus having obtained beyond a doulbh 
highest degree of penetration in his department. 

“ I also grew up with this tendency,” said Goethe, cc ttt M 
passed almost half my life in the contemplation and simclv 
of works of art, but in a certain respect I am not on m jwftr 
with Meyer. I, therefore, never venture to show him a xit* y* 
picture at once, but first see how far I can get on wit 1 1 
myself. When I think I am fully acquainted both wit! i i t 
beauties and defects I show it to Meyer, who sees far xxxorv 
sharply into the matter, and who, in many respects, givt ' * 
quite new lights. Thus I am ever convinced anew Jiow 
much is needed to be thoroughly great in any one tlxixifJf* 
In Meyer lies an insight into art belonging to thousand « *1 
years.” 

Why, then, it may be asked, if Goethe was so thorough * t 
persuaded that one man can only do one thing well, die! 1 ** * 
employ his life in such extremely various directions ? 

I answer that, if Goethe now came into the world, oxirt 
found the literary and scientific endeavours of his native 
country at the height which they have now, chiefly throtxjuc 1 1 
him, attained, he certainly would find no occasion for stxnlh 
various tendencies, but would simply co nfin e him self *fco 
single department. 

Thus, it was not only in his nature to look in every dix*CM. *** 
tion, and to make himself clear about earthly things, hi i i* I t 
was needful for his time that he should speak out what* In- 
had observed. 
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understand me, and puts a false construction on ray 
words. 

“ I have devoted my whole life to the people and their 
improvement, and why should I not also found a drama ? 
But here in Weimar, in this small capital, which, as people 
jokingly say, has ten thousand poets and a few inhabitants, 
how can we talk about the people, much more a theatre for 
the people? Weimar will doubtless become, at some future 
time, a great city ; but we must wait some centuries before 
the people of Weimar will form a mass sufficient to be able 
to found and support a drama.” 

The horses were now put to, and we drove to the lower 
garden. The evening was calm and mild, rather sultry, 
and large clouds appeared gathering in tempestuous 
masses. We walked up and down the dry gravel path, 
Goethe quietly by my side, apparently agitated by various 
thoughts. Meanwhile, I listened to the notes of the black- 
bird and thrush, who, upon the tops of the still leafless ash- 
trees, beyond the Ilm, sang against the gathering tempest. 

Goethe cast his glances around, now towards the clouds, 
now upon the green which was bursting forth everywhere, 
on the sides of the path and on the meadows, as well as on 
the hushes and hedges. “A warm thunder- shower, which 
the evening promises,” said he, “and spring will again 
appear in all her splendour and abundance.” 

Xn the mean time the clouds became more threatening, a 
low peal of thunder was heard, some drops of rain also fell, 
and Goethe thought it advisable to drive bach into tlio 
town. “If you have no engagement,” said he, as we 
alighted at his dwelling, “ go upstairs, and spend, an hour 
or so with me.” This I did with great pleasure. 

belter s letter still lay upon the table. “ It is strange, 
very strange,” said Goethe, “ how easily one falls into a 
false position with respect to public opinion. I do not 
know that I ever joined in any way against the people ; but 
it is now settled, once for all, that I am no friend to the 
people. I am, indeed, no friend to the revolutionary mob, 
whose object is robbery, murder, and destruction, and who, 
behind the mask of public welfare, have their eyes only 
upon the meanest egotistical aims. X am no friend to such 
people, any more tlian I am a friend of a Louis XV. I 
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liato every violent overthrow, because as mucli good is de- 
stroyed as is gained by it. I liato those who achieve it, as 
well as tlioso who give cause for it. But am I therefore no 
friend to the people ? Does any right-minded man think 
otherwise ? 

“You know how greatly I rejoice at every improvement, 
of which the future gives us some prospect. But, as I 
said, all violent transitions are revolting to my mind, for 
they are not conformable to nature. 

u I am a friend to plants; 1 love the rose as the most 
perfect (lower which our German nature can produce ; but 
I am not fool enough to desire that my garden should pro- 
duce them now, at the end of April. I am now satisfied if 
1 now find t he first green leaves, satisfied if I see how one 
leaf after another is formed upon the stem, from week to 
week ; J am pleased when, in May, I perceive the buds, 
and am happy when, at last, in June, the rose itself ap- 
pears in all its splendour and all its fragrance. If any one 
cannot wait, lot him go to the hothouses. 

44 It Is farther said that I am a servant, a slave to 
princes, as if that wore saying anything. Do I thou serve 
a tyrant— a despot P Do 1 serve one who lives at the cost 
of the people, only for his own pleasures ? Such princes 
and such times lie, God be praised, far behind us. I have 
been intimately connected with the Grand. Duke for half a 
century, and have, during half a century striven and 
worked with him ; but I should speak falsely if I were to 
say that I have known a single day in which the Grand Duke 
has not thought of doing and executing something tending 
to the benefit of the land, and fitted to improve the condition 
of individuals. As for himself personally, what has he 
from his princely station but toil and. trouble? Is his 
dwelling, his apparel, or his table better appointed than that 
of any wealthy private man ? Only go into our seaport 
towns, and you will find thus kitchen and cellar of any con- 
siderable merchant better appointed than his. 

44 This autumn,” continued Goethe, 44 we are going to 
celebrate the day on which the Grand Duke will have 
governed, for fifty years. But when I consider it rightly 
—this government of his— what was if but a continual 
servitude ? What has it been but a servitude in the attain- 
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“ The Grand Duke/’ said Goethe, “ disclosed to me his 
opinion, that a theatre need not he of architectural mag- 
nificence, which could not he contradicted. He further 
said, that it was nothing hut a house for tho purpose of 
getting money. This view appears at first sight rather 
material ; hut rightly considered, it is not without a higher 
purport. For if a theatre is not only to pay its expenses, 
hut is, besides, to make and save money, everything about 
it must he excellent. It must have tho host management 
at its head ; tho actors must he of the host ; and good 
pieces must continually ho performed, that tho attractive 
power required to draw a full house every evening may 
never cease. But that is saying a great deal in a few words 
— almost what is impossible.” 

“ Tho Grand Duke’s view,” said I, “of making tho 
theatre gain money appears to ho very practical, since it 
implies a necessity of remaining continually on a summit 
of excellence.” 

“Even Shakspcaro and Moliere,” returned Goethe, “had 
no other view. Both of them wished, above all things, 
to make money by their theatres. In order to attain this, 
their principal aim, they necessarily strove that everything 
should he as good as possible, and that, besides good old 
plays, there should ho some clover novelty to please and 
attract. The prohibition of 4 Tariuffo ’ was a thunderbolt 
to Moliere ; hut not so much for the poet as for the director 
Moliere, who had to consider tho welfare of an important 
troupe, and to find some means to procure bread for him- 
self and his actors. 

“Nothing,” continued Goethe, “is more dangerous to 
tho well-being of a theatre than when tho director is so 
placed, that a greater or less receipt at the treasury does 
not affect him personally, and he can live! on in careless 
security, knowing that, however the receipts at tho treasury 
may fail in the course of the year, at the end of that 
time he will ho able to indemnify himself from another 
source. It is a property of human nature soon to relax 
when not impelled by personal advantage or disadvantage. 
Now, it is not desirable that a theatre, in such a town 
as Weimar, should support itself, and that no contribution 
from the Prince’s treasury should be necessary. But 
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moist clay wall ; they sliot quickly one after another, and left J 
the arrows sticking in. And it was not seldom that out 
of fifteen arrows five struck the centre, which was about > 
the size of a dollar, while the rest were very near it 
When all had shot, each went and drew his arrow out of 
the soft wall, and the game went on afresh. I was then so 
enraptured with this archery, that I thought it would be 
a great thing to introduce it into Germany, and I was so 
stupid as to deem it possible. I often bargained for a bow, 
but there were none to be had under twenty francs, and . 
how could a poor Jager like myself scrape together so f 
much money P I therefore confined myself to an arrow, 
as the most important and most elaborate article ; and 
bought one [at a manufactory at Brussels for a franc, 
which I brought home, together with a drawing, as my 
only prize of victory.” 

“ That is just like you,” said Goethe. “ But do not 
think that you can make anything natural and beautiful * 
popular. A long time, and a confounded deal of work, 
will be requisite, at any rate. But I can easily imagine 
that this Brabant archery is very beautiful. Our German 
amusements in the skittle-ground appear rough and 
ordinary, in comparison with it, and savour strongly of 
the Philistine.” # j 

£C The beauty of archery,” returned I, “ is that it dis- j 
plays the body symmetrically, and exercises the powers in j 
equal proportion. There is the left arm, which holds the L 
bow, stiff, strong, and firm ; there is the right, which j 
draws the string with the arrow, and must be no less j 
powerful. At the same time both the feet and the thighs j 
are planted strongly, to form a firm basis for the upper j 
part of the body. The eye directed to the aim, and the (■ 
muscles of the neck are all in full tension and activity; 
and then the feeling of joy, when the arrow darts whizz- 
ing from the bow, and pierces the desired mark ! I know f 
no bodily exercise that can be at all compared to it.” 

“It would be very well suited to our gy mn astic insti- 
tutions,” answered Goethe. “ And I should not wonder 
if, in twenty years, we were to have skilful archers by 

* ec Philister,” the academical slang corresponding to the English 
“ snob.” — Trcms. ° 
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the pine, and then of the birch ; but they were all deficient 
in one quality or another, and were not such as they ought 
to be. I then made experiments with the wood of the 
lime-tree from a slender straight stem, and I found exactly 
what I wished, for and had sought. Such a shaft was 
light, straight, and strong, on account of its fine fibres. 
The next thing to be done was to furnish the lower end 
with a tip of horn ; but it soon became evident that all 
horn was not fit for the purpose, and that it must he 
cut out of the kernel, in order that it might not split 
on being shot against any hard substance. But the most 
difficult part was yet to do, namely, the feathering of 
the arrow. How I bungled, and what failures I made, 
before X succeeded in bringing it to any perfection ! ” 

“ The feathers are not let into the shaft, but glued on, 
are they not ?” said Goethe. 

“ They are glued on,” returned I ; “but this must be 
so strongly and so neatly done, that they shall appear 
as if they were a part of the shaft, and had grown out 
of it. It is not a matter of indifference what glue one 
uses. I have found that isinglass, steeped in water for 
some hours, and then with some spirit added, dissolved to 
a jelly over a gentle charcoal fire, makes the best glue. 
Neither are all feathers serviceable alike. The feathers 
drawn from the wings of all great birds are indeed good, 
but I have found the red feathers from the wings of the 
peacock, the large feathers of the turkey-cock, and par- 
ticularly the strong and splendid ones of the eagle and 
bustard!, the best of any.” 

a X hear all this with great interest,” said Goethe. “ One 
who did not know you, would scarcely believe that your 
tendencies were so lively. But tell me now, how came 
you by a bow ?” 

X made some myself,” returned X. ce But here also I 
bungled, dreadfully at first. I consulted cabinet-makers 
and cartwnghts. X tried ah the kinds of wood in this 
place, and at last arrived at excellent results. In the 
caoice of woods, I had to take care that the bow should 
bend easily to it should spring back strongly and quickly, 
ana that its elasticity should last. I made my first ex- 
periment with ash, with a branchless stem of about ten 
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“ A young stem,” returned I, “is indeed not without 
knots ; Init wlien one rears it to a tree, tlie knots are 
taken off, or if it grow in a thicket, they disappear in time 
of their own accord. Now, if a stem is about two or 
three inches in diameter when the knots are removed, 
and if it is allowed to increase yearly, and to form new 
wood on the outside, at the expiration of fifty or eighty 
years, the knotty inner part will bo encased in about six 
inches of sound wood, free from knots. Such a stem will 
present a very smooth exterior ; hut one cannot toll what 
imperfections it lias within. Wo shall, therefore, at all 
events, he safe with a plank sawn from such a stem, if 
wo keep to the outside, and cut a few inches from that 
piece which is immediately under the bark, that is to say, 
the splint and what follows, as this is always the youngest 
and toughest wood, and the most suitable for a bow.” 

“I thought,” said Goethe, “that the wood for a bow 
should not bo sawn, but must he split, or as you call it 

“Certainly, when it can bo split,” returned I. “Ash, 
oak, and walnut may ho split, because they are woods of 
a coarse fibre . , But not the Masholder. For it is a wood of 
such a fine interwoven fibre, that it will not divide accord- 
ing to the course of the fibres, but splits quite against the 
natural grain. The wood of the Mmholdcr must therefore 
bo divided with the saw, and that without endangering 
the strength of the bow.” 

“ Hmnph ! Humph!” said Goethe. “ You have acquired 
considerable knowledge through your how mania. And 
it is that lively kind of knowledge which is attained only 
in a practical way. But that is the advantage of a 
passionate liking for any pursuit, that it carries one to 
the very bottom of the subject. Besides, seeking and 
blundering are good, for it is by seeking and blundering 
that wo learn. And, indeed, one learns not merely the 
thing itself, but everything connected with it. What 
should I have known of plants and colours, if my theory 
had been handed down to me ready made, and I had learned 
it by heart ? But from the very circumstance that I was 
obliged to seek and find everything for myself, and 
occasionally to make mistakes, i can say that I know 
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of all sorts of strange implements. I see it is in the 
same condition as when it was presented to me in the year 
1814, by a Baschldr chief. Now, what do you say ? 55 

I was delighted to hold the precious weapon in my hands. 
It appeared quite uninjured, and even the string appeared 
perfectly serviceable. I tried it in my hands, and found 
that it was still tolerably elastic. “ It is a good bow/ 5 said 
L “ The form especially pleases me, and for the future it 
shall servo mo as a model. 55 

“ Oi: what wood is it made, do you think ? 55 

“It is, as you see, so covered with birch bark/ 5 replied I, 
“that very little of the wood is visible, and only the curved 
ends remain exposed. Even these are so embrowned by 
time, that one cannot well distinguish what the wood is. 
At the first glance, it looks like young oak, and then again 
like nut tree. I think that it is nut tree, or a wood that, 
resembles it. Maple or masholder it is not. It is a wood 
of coarser fibre; besides, I observe signs oil its having been 
split (tjesch kwhki ) . 5 5 

“ Suppose you were to try it now/ 5 said Goethe. “ Hero- 
yon have an arrow. But be cautious with the iron point, 
it may be poisoned/ 5 

Wo went again into the garden, and I bent the bow. 
“Now, where Will you shoot? 55 said Goethe. “ Into the 
air at first, I think/ 5 said I. “ Go on, them/ 5 said Goethe. 
I shot up towards the sunny clouds In the blue sky. The 
arrow supported itself well, them turned round, came 
whizzing downwards, and stuck into the ground. “ Now 
let me try/ 5 said Goethe. I was pleased that he, too, 
was going to shoot. I gave him the how, and fetched t he 
arrow. 

Goethe placed the notch of the arrow upon the string, 
and held the bow right, hut was some time before he could 
manage it properly. He now aimed upwards, and drew 
the string. There he stood, like an Apollo, with imperish- 
able youth of soul, although old in body. The arrow only 
attained a very moderate height, and then fell to the 
ground. Iran and fetched the arrow. “Once more/ 5 
said Goethe, He now took aim along the gravel path of 
the garden. The arrow supported itself about thirty paces 
tolerably well, then fell, ami whizzed along upon the 
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would lift vo !»eeu iluuijrnui;-; to »SehdI*.-r 
letl him astray ; suui hemv if is fortuust 
was not gi.wm.flv known in tlermuuy till 
death. Calderon* is itstimti'iy great hi i 1 
i heat Heal ; Schiller, on the eoufrnry» t f 
earnest, ami great in his mbutsm, and it 
a pity it* ho had bed any * *t* flu- - 1 vlrfrn 
all attaining tho greatness of t aU.tr *vn in 
We spoke of Aluliere, M Ah dure,” said 
great, that am is ttstsmislied an» w e\»-ry 
him. Ho in a .man by himself his jn 
tragedy ; they are uppreheusivv ; and n*» on 
to imitate* them* ilia 1 Miser/ when? if**? 
tho natural piety between father and 
great, and in a high sense (nude, I hit w 1, 
pamphmtw?, the arm is changed hd« u r< lit 
weakened, and loses its rigid limner, 1 1 w 
the vine in its into nature, as fie did ; I nr 
there, or indeed anywhere, ester pi what r< 
u i instil Nime pieces of MHItHs no; 
from time to time. 1 vuidemplafe the *-ngr, 
great Italian minders. Fur we lit He mm 
retain the greatness of Hitch thing ?> we. Id, 
muni therefore return to theta from ui 


mtuvv oar imp regions, 

41 People arts always talking a'lemt originality ; 
do they moan ? Ah noon iih we are Hum, the woi 
to work upon us, itnd thin g>vH »ai to the end, d 
all, what ran we rail our own except * m-rpy, sitv 
will? If 1. eonht give mt mmum! ef nil thui 
greaiepred(i.‘WH»ora ami ermtetuporumo, ile-re w..«n 
a Hinail balance in my favour. 

“However, tho time of tile in which we are 
to a new and import ant personal influence is, Ip * 
a matter of indifference. That le ing, \\ »n* 
and Kant were older Hum t„ and that the find i 
upon my youth, the latter m in\ advam-rd ; 
dremmsiatiro was for mo very imp. slant, ...U 
Schiller wan ho mneh younger ihm l, and engug 
freshest HtrivingN, just as f hr gun n» In %%* *, 
wui , h.i~just ) too, as the brothers ton Ilumh 
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?J *eMuv4)jur ; If W lud, hvwi'w-r, I 1 ;?- rhy-rf ;ilm?r w hlrh pro* 
this ciTrrf, hid it ta tlm r ?■? ? u which we mv it, 

v, ii.lt I hui whirl! U Invade, behind, ;?.r. i ae --Vi' If, all of which 
rout ribufi'H h» ihuf riVrt, 

"Thu-; during ji walk I may t n.*'*d wtih m» oak, the 

jucinrcvquc i-ffcri of which nr^nr'i me, Hut if I 
represent It alone, if will fmrtmf."* m* lmu'.T appear to me us 
it- did, herau e that in wand in-.-; w hlrh emiirdmtod f ■» * mu 1 
mtlmmvd the pietMvsque rlhm in nuHttv, Thus, too, n 
wuttd may upju-str Want Hut fh.tvmyk the httlmiuv of >nu' 
particular rkv, *>tiv particular Indd, and otic particular 
:df nation of tli*- urn, Ifni si l oimi all the*** in iny draw- 
iiH'% it will perhaps appear W' illiuid Ills V' fo|VI% Hint un *n*fur« 
thimr iudiftVrrtd to which the proper olmm u wantin'/, 

* Vl»*urihr r ; fte-ro is in nature noilmu* hcituttlill which 
J,j m »f produced hmttnnrij as ■fnm m conformity with the 
nature. In order that that truth of nature nmy 
1 1 1 .u si|=»|*»-:tr Hum in the jhrtunu it mud hr accounted for hy 
I hr into due? mu ot the itdlurndml circ uecdanreu, 

41 i iiml hy n brook wadi* formed /tonea* the purl a of 
uhich to the riir are hi a jeet unique manner 

Covered With tftt.HUl Nr*W it >?* lH*t uhu'U.* the IIHahdtHV 

♦ ■t* the water which, him emitted thin formation of moss ; 
Inti fu.'i'hiijii* it northerly aspect, nr f hr i-ihnde of flu* trees 
iiml Inudiwi, have romperub-d In the* iWurnf ion uf thin |iri. rf 
rf the brook. If I *>mit tin o intUn t tin! ruirnmi In my 
jm.’tinv, tf will hu vnili»*ni truth, mid wifitMitt fhr |irr<|<rr 
rnilV liirintf jnwvri*. 

“ Hum the utUi»ti<wt of n t rrr, t fir hunt » -l 4t hrnrsifh 
it, ami ntlnH 4 fivr’s hrtuinl iHnl l^ 1 u».t»' if, huvn It i^rrui in - 
thirttur nil ifu hrmution, An mjiL which uiuml/i n\|nv;tnl 
In tlm wiitil nn tlm wrrfrm Mtmniit *4 n rocky hill, will 
acquire quite it iHHeiviti h»rm from that of one winch 
mtmwu h'lmv *»n tlm mni^t ^ roll ml uf a hhrlfrml wullcu 
iloth may Ut hnnutifui m fhmr kimt, hut ihnv will have it, 
vn*> dillcriiit uhimwU'V, mnl mni, thurrforo, in tut iirfmf i» 
rally nmrnivml lambriij^u niily hr used for mtrh n ^ifuaiion 
a. they occiqucil in smtufr. And flirmfori* ilm drlimat- 
f I > .■ : i of ?uHTMHiitlhi|| iihitvhH, hy which any j.mrlirulm* Htittu- 
firm iu h «f hi^ii im^urtmurn t« thn nrtmt-. On 

flu? other hand, if would h** dn.h to uttrmjd I i rcprcHc-ni 
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particularly to Poussin ® iid Claude Lorraine, and, above all, 
to study the works of these two great men, that he might 
plainly see how they regarded nature, and used her for the 
expression of their artistical views and feelings. 

b “ Preller is an important talent, and I have no fear of 
him. He appears to me, besides, of a very earnest charac- 
ter. I am almost certain that he will rather incline to 
Poussin than to Claude Lorraine; still I have particularly 
recommended him to study the latter — and not without 
reason ; ^for it is with the cultivation of an artist as with 
the cultivation of every other talent. Our strong points, to 
a certain extent, develop e themselves ; but those germs of 
our nature which are not in daily exercise, and are there- 
fore less powerful, need particular care, in order that they 
may become strong likewise. 

So may a young singer, as I have often said, possess 
certain natural tones which are very excellent, and which 
leave nothing to desire ; while other tones in his voice may 
be found less strong, clear, and full. But even these he 
must by constant exercise seek to bring to equal perfection 
with the others. , 

<£ I am certain that Preller will one day succeed admir- 
ably m the solemn, the grand, and perhaps also the wild. 
Whether he will be equally happy in the cheerful, the 
gracetul, and the lovely, is another question; and there- 
iore have I especially recommended to him Claude Lorraine, 
m order that, by study, he may acquire that which does 
<< m? m ac ^ a ^ tendency of his nature. 

There is one thing more to which I called his attention, 
i. have seen many of his studies from nature: they were 
excellent, and executed with great energy and life- but 

*? U ; IaM 'after, 

vards be made when one comes to inventions of one’s own. 

^ er t the We delineate an 

00 7^10^11?! a ! S T Ie ^single heaps of stones, 

,~. n 6 s ’ k’td always to add a background and 

"°me surrounding objects. 

And for the following reasons. In nature we never 
anything isolated, but everything in connection with some 

«, I «&. it, SdfoS: 

g object, I grant, may strike us as particularly 
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nil those* I'VfttHiilt* rnmuilihm w! urn n.nny 
ilurutv iqnmthr fibrin *4‘ \ hr j r • ' ; 1 ■ : 
piciuri'sqtto rlTrri fur ihr 

14 1 huvr impart rd t V mb * ■%■ ■ ' ; 1 ; *>- 
t*> lTrlhr, ami 1 am m't.uu rmtj Vt 
thrive in him - a/- a bm*u lyn; 

*S«h, thim.* 1 L-—Tm» 4 ;u ill i • ' 

about Major 14am s h*rk I, - 1 t ; . i 
uut|tudiliatl j*ruisi\ and ivumvkvd lint b : 
timmuf npjmaml a. fur mmv r-uipbrn »■ 
nww rirnr m la hmmrU ami h. . vn « «, i 
whirl* hud hrrn wrtUru ah* at h..m 

“Major Parry/' r.mfsnnrd * n-rih* , 
vulotl •■■■ any, a mihlr m?m t hm ially i » Pn 
so jmrfwily hi huvr tlv.;n.*ri!u.4 J 1- : m-* ! 
I.IIH hook IwM jdrUiird mr putmn,.Um ; 
old Orrrk ■ of n .Piaiaivh. /Tb mb ; h 
4 was drstiiuto of all th u vino * wi ! a 
<*las.?-s ami whirl* hr v«n * javvrM '■/ i v a a 
liirtli, adoration, and m-do r! ha. & av 
uhlr jmltn.m a tv lYm.; ib- rb Mi., ^ ob.-...:, 
urrunidy pity him. Uv,-*;*..!* jh ,■ m:.v; ;n 

1 hay li'tvi 1 ivaamit t * in in -4 

do not ivllrri ihal i-«r 1. m vwa 
virtura of whirl* tlrny ran h-rm >■- ■ • 
yiiu Hka that ? M Hflhl Got! bn ; “ v< .* *■ h > 
tiling rvrry tiny/* 

4 ‘ 1 am glad/ 1 mud I, " i - * » : «.o y..\ 
hy whirl* all tint jumy rrm<.>n and ilm 
bight'? that* thmttarlvrn mart i* at. *-n<n » 
down/* 

Wit thru # {toko of auhprb* m 
ikm to fwrtry* and a-* to b*w lar in.? I.u a- 

may bn mmv fa v* mm Mr t«< ihr than ■ 

1,4 !hlii! 1*014. * Haiii liarihr, *’ liliordd 
and hr alnmid, if tlmrr hr imitluim n ■/. 
prrHrnt tin* Uiitvrmnh Tin hi.n-.,n I 
for portry, UraiHM it v* H^nw\\uu> r * tn 
Ihrrufurr tmivrmid, whirl* 
again, Tim Fn.-nrh history, *ai il**.- rr,j. 
1'iouiry! m it nqmnnntn ai/« ri tlua ran 
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began immediately to speak in melodious verses. I conic! 
not Tbnt admire him, yet I conld not praise Mm. It was 
not a return to Hamburg that he described, but merely the 
emotions on the return of a son to his parents, relations, 
and friends ; and his poem would have served just as well 
for a return to Merseburg or Jena, as for a return to 
Hamburg. Yet what a remarkable, peculiar city is Ham- 
burg ! and what a rich field was offered him for the most 
minute description, if he had known or ventured to take 
hold of the subject properly ! ” 

I remarked that this subjective tendency was the 
fault of the public; which decidedly applauds all senti- 
mentality. 

“ Perhaps so,” said Goethe ; “ but the public is still more 
pleased if you give it something better. I am certain that 
if, with Wolff’s talent at improvisation, one could faith- 
fully describe the life of great cities, such as Home, Haples, 
Vienna, Hamburg, or London, and that in such a lively 
manner, that one’s hearers would believe they saw with 
their own eyes, everybody would be enchanted. If he breaks 
through to the objective, he is saved, the stuff is in him ; 
for he is not without imagination. Only he must make up 
his mind at once, and strive to grasp it.” 

“I fear,” said I, “that this will be harder than we imagine, 
since it demands entire regeneration of his mode of thought. 
Even if he succeeds, he will, at all events, come to a 
momentary standstill with his production, and long prac- 
tice will be required to make the objective become a second 
nature.” 

“ The step I grant is very great,” said Goethe ; “but he 
must take courage, and make his resolution at once. It is 
in such matters, like the dread of water in bathing — we 
must jump in at once, and the element is ours. 

“ If & person learns to sing,” continued Goethe, “all the 
notes which are within his natural compass are easy to him, 
while those which lie beyond the compass are at first ex- 
tremely difficult. But to be a vocalist, he must conquer 
them, for he must have them all at command. Just so 
with the poet ; — he deserves not the name while he only 
speaks out his few subjective feelings ; but as soon as he 
can appropriate to himself, and express the world, he is a 
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poet. Then he is inexhaustible, and can be always new, 
while a subjective nature has soon talked out his little 
internal material, and is at last ruined by mannerism. 
People always talk of the study of the ancients ; but what 
does that mean, except that it says, turn your attention to 
the real world, and try to express it, for that is what the 
ancients did when they were alive.” 

Groethe arose [and walked to and fro, while 1 remained 
seated at the table, as he likes to see me. He stood 
a moment at the stove, and then, like one who has 
reflected, came to me, and with his finger on his lips, said, 

“ I will now tell you something which you will often find 
confirmed in your experience. All eras in a state of decline 
and dissolution are subjective ; on the other hand, all pro- 
gressive eras have an objective tendency. Our present time 
is retrograde, for it is subjective : we see this not merely 
in poetry, but also in painting, and much besides. Every 
healthy effort, on the contrary, is directed from the inward 
to the outward world, as you will see in all great eras, 
which have been really in a state of progression, and all of 
an objective nature.” 

These remarks led to a most interesting conversation, in 
which especial mention was made of the great period of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The conversation now turned upon the theatre, and the 
weak, sentimental, gloomy character of modern productions. 

a Moliere is my strength and consolation at present,” 
said I; “I have translated his ‘Avare, 5 and am now busy 
with his 4 Medicin malgre lui.’ Moliere is indeed a great, a 
genuine ( [reiner ) man.” 

“ Yes,” said Groethe, “ a genuine man ; that is the proper 
term. There is nothing distorted about him. He ruled the 
manners of his day, while, on the contrary, our Iffland and 
Kotzebue allowed themselves to be ruled by theirs, and 
were limit ed and confined in them. Moliere chastised men 
by drawing them just as they were.” 

“I would give something,” said I, “to see his plays acted 
in all their purity ! Yet such things are much too strong 
and natural for the public, so far as I am acquainted with 
it. Is not this over-refinement to be attributed to the so- 
called ideal literature of certain authors ?” 
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“No,” saM Goethe, “it has its source in society itself. 
What business have onr young girls at the theatre ? They 
do not belong to it — they belong to the convent , and the 
theatre is only for men and women, who know something 
of human affairs. When Moliere wrote, girls were in the 
convent, and he was not forced to think about them But 
now we cannot get rid of these young girls, and pieces which 
are weak, and therefore groper, will continue to be produced. 
Be wise and stay away, as I do. I was really interested in 
the theatre only so long as I could have a practical influence 
upon it. It was my delight to bring the establishment to a 
high degree of perfection ; and when there was a perform- 
ance, my interest was not so much in the pieces as in ob- 
serving whether the actors played as they ought. The faults 
I wished to point out I sent in writing to the Regis sear, and 
was sure they would be avoided on the next representation. 
How I can no longer have any practical influence in the 
theatre, I feel no calling to enter it ; 1 should be forced to 
endure defects without being able to amend them ; and that 
would not suit me. And with the reading of plays, it is no 
better. The young German poets are eternally sending me 
tragedies 5 but what am I to do with them ? I have never 
read German plays except with the view of seeing whether 
I could act them; in every other respect they were indifferent 
to me. What am I to do now, in my present situation, -with 
the pieces of these young people P I can gain nothing for 
myself by reading how things ought not to be done ; and I 
cannot assist the young poets in a matter which is already 
finished. If, instead of their printed plays, they would 
send me the plan of a play, I could at least say, ‘ Do it,’ or 
£ Leave it alone,’ or ‘ Do it this way,’ or £ Do it that ; ’ and 
in this there might be some use. 

“The whole mischief proceeds from this, that poetical 
culture is so widely diffused in Germany that nobody now 
ever makes a bad verse. The young poets who send me 
their works are not inferior to their predecessors, and, since 
they see these praised so highly, they cannot understand 
why they are not praised also. And yet we cannot encour- 
age them, when talents of the sort exist by hundreds ; and 
we ought not to favour superfluities while so much that is 
useful remains to be done. Were there a single one 
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his way to St. merebiii g 1 , „ U nl-nt bn 

Does lie look like lus pnrfra.i. marked 

“Yes,” said 1; “but Ml "Jj lL „ 

character. If you evei ' (1I|lV i . f.nv > 

are nought One need <mh * ' ,, Vl , ur „ 

him, such an impression does lu >'■- ' ■ n f }„„ 

and of to — nest bjuney 1 . , . 
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t> v liiq nrmearantH\ ho in far ad v anoint in Hu hui* • » i * | 
^hl slini and no’t very tail or .bud. 1 *»* l,.m *«'»»•« 
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something?” naked I. ” Ho mi,' l 

Goethe; “and he looked wlrnt ho wm« U*»t «**■•» ^ 

X had brought with me tor Goethe n vrft <-e.«o. u! 
poem, of which I hud spoken in him *.>»»«. 

—a poem of his own, written *.» long min e that »>•’ W 
quite forgotten it. It. was printed in the U-gmmng of the 
year ] 77G, in “Die Siehtlmren “ It in- Viable 1, n j« m.«ln «S 

published at ihe lime in Frankfort, Htei had t*«« brought 

to Weimar by an old servant of Goethe’., through w hom 
it had fallen into my hands. Undoubtedly »t i» the 
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earliest known poem of Goethe’s. Tho snbiect m, +1, 
“Descent of Christ into Hell;” and it was remarkable ti 
observe tho readiness of tho young author with his rclioinn 
images. The purpose of the poem might have 'suite, 
ivlopstock ; _ but tho execution was quite of a diffcren 
character; it was stronger, freer, and more easy and hat 
greater energy and better arrangement. Tho extraordinary 
ardour reminded 0110 of a period of youth, full of ia 
petuosity and power. Through a want of subject matt® 
it constantly reverted to the same point, and was of undm 
length. ' uc 

I placed before Goethe tho yellow, worn-out paper and 
as soon as ho saw it ho mnemberoil his poom. u lt is ? pos- 
sible, said lie, “that Friiulein von Kletteiihorg induced me 
to write it: tho heading shows that it was written by desire 
and 1 know not any other friend who eotdd have desired 
such a subject. I was then in want of mutormls, and was 
rejoiced when X got anything that 1, could sinm Lately a 
poem of that period fell into my hands, which 1 wrote in 
t ho hnghsh language, and in which I complained of the 
dearth ot poetic .sub] nets. We Germans are really ill, off in 
that respect; our earliest history lies ton much in obscurity 
and the later is without general native interest, through the 
want nt one ruling dynasty. Klopsteek tried Arminms' 
hut the subject ties too far off; nobody feels any connection 
with it; no one knows what to make of it, and' nceordimdv 
it has never been popular, or produced any result. I made 
a happy hit with my ‘ Goetz von ttertiehingen ; ’ that was" 
at any rule, kmc of my hone, and flesh of my flesh and 
something could bo douo with it* 1 

i r ^ <U i » Wcf Iter’ and ‘Faust’ I was, on the contrary, 
obliged to draw upon my own bosom, for that which was 
handed down to mu did not go far. I made devils and 
witches hut once; I was glad when I had consumed mv 
northern inheritance, and turned to the fables of the Greeks 
Had I earlier known how many excellent things have been 
m existence tor hundreds of years, t should not have 
written a line, but should havu done something else.” 

Dfi.der-dn//, Mar. 2 li.-~To.dtty, at dinner, Goethe was in 
one ot lus pleasantest moods. He had received something he 
b’gbly valutni, Lord Byrmda mauusrripi uf flu? dedication 
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Sardana palms." Hr* Byvyd d *•* m« my- r * 

line time ie?iHut£ his diim.mf' r n* my >■— -y 1 ! 
kbter from Henoa. ** ^ **n • i y.- - a * ^ 

c I have now eventluny *•^**■^■4 yb,b i H** *•■--. m 
action with Hymn ; e\ * n % 15 y * ? ’ 5 

day, in n» ivinurkahle nmem-r, m-4 m>^ me Ley . n 
but t.l nit lei for." 

mr, tlu> amiable admirer »>t Hym* w*>wM na jv 
] otter. “ You ifavo it M m»< o?.»-m *b;*r huher," 
u ami I .shall not ytve it biiek ; and it % ,>u * n*h, : .vs 
t like should be with Idm, y*m hoi I <-■**< r yi »« in 
oua paper of to-day, ami I mil thnu all 

'* This was .still more repo yuan t t*» U ■■■>*- the, ftml 
u! eontesti Juried for I ; »me tv nr, wtcu It luny^I 

ral lively tnmverutitom 

vo hud risen from table, nnA the 1 :*»(;*■ * had 
I remained with f#oefhe ah>nt< lb- !»r*myht. 
York- room a feci jiwi h«lh», w luel* he <f».»k t, » iIm- 
nd showed me its emd.rnt.m 4 ‘ *iid hr, 

.avt? uverylhittyf together ivhieh trials t«.> my r.«>n» 
ith Lord Byron, Here h Inn I< ttn- lo a* I#- 4ft rn # 
opy of his dedieatioii ; this is toy ; and hrr«-» 
wrote for 4 MedwiVs tYm*iiausie-n?» / m >■**■, l only 
letter from Clenou* and Air- will ie.it if 1 1 o. it (nr 
then told me of n fneodH '*v«pe-.- n 4 iiPri had 
teen made to him from Knyiamb w.nn r v-m ;.•<-*. •••• 
Byron, and wldeli had i-vib-d h.- a r<. a m-, 
manner, Ilia mind warn ju-n. u ••:.,• »pm,-- /-.Ji 
id he said n floor. and iMmv/mey fhi-:y - uU'-m 
forks, and Ida hdrum, 

Kn^lish,” raid he, moony mm-- imey*, " * ns% . v 
►yron ns they pbiino • la»t the* »;» r.-ru-.n, that the, 
no poet who r, to he *vmj*aiv4 f-u bait |b w *iti 
u all the others, and, (».*• the mo-.i y.%ri t ^rrvUrr " 
aiy I o, I talked with t*.» dny u| j4i 

f whom he spoke vmy kindly. 44 Whm t mm» ill 
ks SI tufty Sldd lie, ** I |*» mi jna * tiinlrf^- ,*4l!i«i4«*i * 
Honrs) with nivnt pii-u.m»t-*r II HrikUi^o hm 4 

lyland, he would ha v e un !■ | . ■ , t , , 

uhservitij* and dejdmmy, n»4hmy »« tt0.«4»n^ 

yhi of life on a litryo jmiihb* 
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Thurs ., June 1. — Goethe spoke of the ££ Globe.” # cc Tk© 
contributors,” said lie, ££ are men of the world, cheex*£xxl, 
clear in their views, bold to the last degree. In their* cen- 
sure they are polished and galant ; whereas our German 
literati always think they must hate those who do not; 
think like themselves. I consider the ‘ Globe ’ one of: orax* 
most interesting periodicals, and could not do without xtJ 9 

Wed., July 26. — This evening I had the pleasure of Treat- 
ing Goethe say a great deal about the theatre. 

I told him that one of my friends intended to arrange 
Lord Byron’s “Two Foscari” for the stage. Goetlxe 
doubted his success. 

££ It is indeed a temptation,” he said. “When a piece 
makes a deep impression on us in reading, we think it 
will do the same on the stage, and that we could olb’fcaixx 
such a result with little trouble. But this is by no means 
the case. A piece that is not originally, by the intent 
and skill of the poet, written for the boards, will not 
succeed; but whatever is done to it, will always reman xx 
something unmanageable. What trouble have I taken witli 
my £ Goetz von Berlichingen ! * yet it will not go riglxt ns 
an acting play, but is too long ; and I have been forced to 
divide it into two parts, of which the last is indeed tlxea,- 
trically effective, while the first is to be looked upon, ns a» 
mere introduction. If the first part were given only onco 
as Ian introduction, and then the second repeatedly, it 
might succeed. .It is the same with 'Wallenstein:* c TT 10 
Piccolomini * does not bear repetition, but ‘Wallens teixx’s 
Death ’ is always seen with delight.” 

I asked how a piece must be constructed so as to be lit 
for the theatre. 

<£ It must be symbolical,” replied Goethe ; “that is to say, 
each incident must be significant in itself, and lead to 
another still more important. The £ Tartuffe * of Moliex-o 
is, in this respect, a^ great example. Only think what an 
introduction is the first scene ! From the very begi n ^ i < y 
everything is highly significant, and leads us to eisrpect 
something still more important which is to come. Tlxe 
beginning of Lessing’s ‘Minna von Barnhelm* is also 


* The celebrated French paper.— Trans. 
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admirable; but that of .the £ Tartuffe ’ comes only once 
into the world : it is the greatest and best thing that exists 
of the kind.” 

We then came to the pieces of Calderon. 

“In Calderon,” said Goethe, “ you find the same perfect 
adaptation to the theatre. His pieces are throughout fit 
for the boards ; there is not a touch in them which is 
not directed towards' the required effect. Calderon is a 
genius who had also the finest understanding.” 

“It is singular,” said I, “that the dramas of Shakspeare 
are not theatrical pieces, properly so called, since he wrote 
them all for his theatre.” 

“ Shakspeare,” replied Goethe, “ wrote those pieces 
direct from his own nature. Then, too, his age, and the 
existing arrangements of the stage, made no demands upon 
him ; people were forced to put up with whatever he 
gave them. But if Shakspeare had written for the court 
of Madrid, or for the theatre of Louis XIV., he would 
probably have adapted himself to a severer theatrical 
form. This, however, is by no means to be regretted, for 
what Shakspeare has lost as a theatrical poet he has 
gained as a poet in general. Shakspeare is a great psycho- 
logist, and- we learn from his pieces the secrets of human 
nature.” # 

We 'then talked of the difficulties in managing a theatre. 

“The knotty point,” said Goethe, “is so to deal with 
contingencies that we are not tempted to deviate from our* 
higher maxims. Among the higher maxims is this : to 
keep a good repertoire of excellent tragedies, operas, and 
comedies, to which we can adhere, and which may be 
regarded as permanent. Among contingencies, I reckon a 
new piece about which the public is anxious, a e starring * 
character ( QastroTLe ), and so forth. We must not be led 
astray by things of this kind, but always return to our 
repertoire. Our time is so rich in really good pieces, that 
nothing is easier to a connoisseur than to form a good 
repertoire ; but nothing is more difficult to maintain one. 

“ When Schiller and I superintended the theatre, we had 
the great advantage of playing through the summer at 

* Wie den ATenschen zn Muthe ist. The above is only an approxi. 
mation. — Trans . 
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Lauchstadt. There we Lad a select audience, who would 
have nothing hut what was excellent ; so we always re- 
turned to Weimar thoroughly practised in the best plays, 
and could repeat all our summer performances in the winter. 
Besides, the Weimar public had confidence in our manage- 
ment, and, even in the case of things they could not appre- 
ciate, they were convinced that we acted in accordance with 
some higher view. 

“When the nineties began,” continued Goethe, “the 
proper period of my interest in the theatre was already past, 
and I wrote nothing for the stage, but wished to devote 
myself to epic poetry. Schiller revived my extinct interest, 
and, for the sake of his works, I again took part in the 
theatre. At the time of my ‘ Clavigo,’ I could easily have 
written a dozen theatrical pieces. I had no want of sub- 
jects, and production was easy to me. I . mighty have 
written a piece every week, and I am sorry I did not.” 

Wed, Nov. 8. — To-day, Goethe spoke again of Lord 
Byron with admiration. “I have,” said he, “read once 
more his 'Deformed Transformed,’ and must say that to 
me his talent appears greater than ever. His devil was 
■suggested by my Mephistophiles ; but it is no imitation it 
is thoroughly new and original, close, genuine, and spirited. 
’There are no weak passages — not a place where you. could 
put the head of a pin, where you do not find invention and 
thought. Were it not for his hypochondriacal negative 
turn, he would be as great as Shakspeare and the ancients.” 
I expressed surprise. 

“Yes,” said Goethe, “you may believe me. I have 
studied him anew, and am confirmed in this opinion.” 

In a conversation some time ago, Geothe had remarked 
that Byron had too much empeiria* I did not well under- 
stand what he meant ; but I forbore to ask, and thought of 
the matter in silence. However, I got nothing by reflec- 
tion, and found that I must wait till my improved culture, 
-or some happy circumstance, should unlock the secret for 
me. Such an one occurred when an excellent representa- 
tion of “ Macbeth ” at the theatre produced a strong effect 

* The import of this Greek word for “ experience,” and its cognate 
word " empiric,” has nothing in common with the notion of “ quack- 
•ery.” The general meaning is, that Byron is too worldly. — Trans . 
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“We must, indeed, confess tliat the poet says more than 
ought to be said. He tells us the truth, but it is disagreeable, 
and we should like him better if he held his peace. There 
are things in the world which the poet should rather con- 
ceal than disclose ; but this openness lies in Byron’s cha- 
racter, and you would annihilate him if you made him other 
than he is.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “he is in the highest degree pointed. How 
excellent, for instance, is this passage — 

* The devil speaks truth much oftener than he’s deemed ; 

He hath an ignorant audience ? * ” 

“That is as good and as free as one of my Mephis- 
tophiles’ sayings.” 

“Since we are talking of Mephistophiles,” continued 
Groethe, “ I will show you 'something which Coudray has 
brought me from Paris. What do you think of it ? ” 

He laid before me a lithograph, representing the scene 
where Paust and Mephistophiles, on their way to free 
Margaret from prison, are rushing by the gallows at night 
on two horses. Faust rides a black horse, which gallops 
with all its might, and seems, as well as his rider, afraid of 
the spectres under the gallows. They ride so fast that 
Faust can scarcely keep his seat ; the current of air has 
blown oh his cap, which, fastened by straps about his neck,, 
flies far behind him. He has turned his fearful inquiring 
face to Mephistophiles, and is listening to his words. Me- 
phistophiles, on the contrary, sits quiet and undisturbed^ 
like a being of a higher order. He rides no living horse, 
for he loves not what is living ; indeed, he does not need it, 
for his will moves him with the swiftness he requires. He 
has a horse merely because he must look as if he were 
riding, and it has been quite enough for him to find a beast 
that is a mere bag of bones, from the first field he has come 
to. It is of a bright colour, and seems to be phosphor- 
escent amid the darkness of night. It is neither bridled nor 
saddled, but goes without such appendages. The super- 
natural rider sits easily and negligently, with his face 
turned towards Faust, in conversation. The opposing* 
element of air does not exist for him ; neither he nor his 
horse feel anything of it. Hot a hair of either is stirred. 

We expressed much pleasure at this ingenious composi- 
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fllO intellect. 
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way is pointed out. Wo have now the works of Phidias 
belwre our eyes, whereas in our youth nothing of the sort 
was to he thought of. As 1 have just said, nothin,' is 
wanting but. a great talent, ami this 1 hope will eonm; 
perhaps it, is already in its cradle, and you will live to see 
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II ih-i\ ‘20. Hold Uocthe after dinner, that T had 
madra dUmvery which afforded me much pleasure. I had 
observed in a burning taper that the lower transparent 
part ei the flame exhibits a phenomenon analogous to that 
<>f tint him* sky, start* in both wo hoo darknuas through a 
lighted but dense medium. 
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phenomena on a small scale. The law by which the sky 
is blue may likewise be observed in the lower part of a 
burning taper, in burning spirits, and also in the bright 
smoke which rises from a village with dark mountains in 
the background.” 

“But how do the disciples of Newton explain this 
extremely simple phenomenon ? ” “ That you must not 

know,” answered Groethe. “ Their explanation is too 
stupid, and a good head-piece is incredibly damaged when 
it meddles with stupidities. Do not trouble yourself about 
the Newtonians, but be satisfied with the pure doctrine, 
and you will find it quite enough for you.” 

“ An occupation with that which is wrong,” said I, “is 
perhaps in this case as unpleasant and as injurious as 
taking up a bad tragedy to illustrate it in all its parts, and 
to expose it in its nudity.” 

“ The case is precisely the same,” said Groethe, “ and we 
should not meddle with anything of the sort without actual 
necessity. 1 receive mathematics as the most sublime and 
useful science, so long as they are applied in their proper 
place ; but I cannot commend the misuse of them in mat- 
ters which do not belong to their sphere, and in which, 
noble science as they are, they seem to be mere nonsense. 
As if, forsooth ! things only exist when they can be mathe- 
matically demonstrated. It would be foolish for a man not 
to believe in his mistress’s love because she could not prove 
it to him mathematically. She can mathematically prove 
her dowry, but not her love. The mathematicians did not 
find out the metamorphosis of plants. I have achieved this 
discovery without mathematics, and the mathematicians 
were forced to put up with it. To understand the 
phenomena of colour nothing is required but unbiassed 
observation and a sound head, but these are scarcer than 
folks imagine.” 

“How do the French and English of the present day 
stand with respect to the theory of colour P ” asked I. 
“Each of the two nations,” replied Groethe, “has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. With the English, it is a 
good quality, that they make everytkingpractical, but they 
are pedants. The French have good brains, but with them 
everything must be positive, and if it is not so they make 
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extremes of light and darkness, arise the two colours 
yellow and blue. The yellow borders on light, inasmuch 
as it is produced by seeing light through ’a dimmed 
transparency ; the blue borders on darkness, inasmuch as 
it is produced by seeing darkness through an illuminated 
transparency. If we now come to our phenomena,” I con- 
tinued,. we see that the stick, through the strength, of the 
taper light, casts a decided shadow. This shadow would 
appear as so much black darkness if X closed tire shutters 
and shut out the light of day ; but here the daylight enters 
freely by the window, and forms an illuminated medium, 
through which I see the darkness of the shadow ; and thus, 
in conformity with our law, the blue colour is produced.” 

Goethe laughed. “ Well, that would be the blue, would 
it P ” said he ; 44 but how do you explain the yellow 
shadow ? ” “From the law of the d im med light,” I re- 
plied. The burning taper throws upon the white paper a 
light which has already a slightly yellowish tinge. The 
daylight, however, is strong enough to throw° a weak 
shadow, which, as far as it extends, dims the light; and 
thus, iu conformity with onr law, the yellow colour is 
produced. If I lessen the dimness by bringing the shadow 
as nearly as possible to the candle, a pure clear yellow is 
produced ; but if I increase the dimness by removing the 
shadow as far as possible from the candle, the yellow is 
heightened to a reddish yellow, or even to a red.” 

Goethe again laughed, and looked very mysterious, 
^No w, said he, “am I right? You have observed your 
phenomenon well, and have described it very prettily,” 
replied Goethe, “but you have not explained it. Your 
explanation is ingenions, hut it is not the right one.” 

44 Help me, then,” said I, 44 and solve the riddle, for I 
am extremely impatient.” 44 Yon shall learn the solution,” 
replied Goethe, 44 but not to-day and not in this manner. 
I will next show you another phenomenon, which will 
bring the law plainly before your eyes. You are near 
the mark, and cannot proceed further in this direction. 
When yon have once comprehended the new law, you 
will be transplanted into (piite another region. Gome some 
day and dine with me an hour earlier, when the sky 
is clear, and I will show you a plainer phenomenon, by 
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tlie "best which, had been done before them. Had they not 
used the advantages of their time, there would be little to 
say about them.” 

The conversation now turned upon old German poetry. 

I mentioned Elemming. “ Flemming,” said Goethe, “is ta 
very fair talent, a little prosaic and citizen-like, and of no 
practical use nowadays. It is strange,” he continued, 

“ that with all I have done, there is not one of my poems 
that would suit the Lutheran hymn-book.” I laughed and 
assented, while I said to myself that in this odd expression 
there was more than could be seen at the first glance. 

Sun. evening , Jan. 12. — I found a musical party at Goethe’s. 
The performers were the Eberwein family, and some mem- 
bers of the orchestra. Among the few hearers were General 
Superintendent Rohr, Hofrath Vogel, and some ladies. 
Goethe had wished to hear a quartet by a celebrated young 
composer, and this was played first. Karl Eberwein, a boy 
twelve years old, played the piano entirely to Goethe’s great 
satisfaction, and indeed admirably, so that the quartet was 
in every respect well performed. 

“It is a strange state,” said Goethe, ££ to which the great 
improvements in the technical and mechanical part of the 
art have brought our newest composers. Their productions 
are no longer music ; they go beyond the level of human 
feelings, and one can give them no response from the mind 
and heart. How do you feel P I hear with my ears only.” 
I replied that I fared no better. 

“ Yet the Allegro,” said he, “had character; that ceaseless 
whirling and twirling brought before my mind the witches’ 
dance on the Blocksberg, and thus I had a picture to illus- 
trate this odd music.” 

After a pause, during which the party discoursed and 
took refreshments, Goethe asked Madame Eberwein to 
sing some songs. She sang the beautiful song, “ Um 
Mitternacht,” with Zelter’s music, which made the deepest 
impression. 

“That song,” said Goethe, “remains beautiful, however 
often it is heard ! There is something eternal, indestruc- 
tible, in the melody ! ” 

The “ Erlkonig ” obtained great applause ; and the aria, 
“Ich hab’s gesagt der guten Mutter,” made every one re- 
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t is almost too rich, am! the figures ure too many, ? > 
i would bo very dilfirulf for the urikt to group them, 
.stributo the light and shade, That earlier nmmrnf, 
Honorio kneels on the tiger, anti the prtnertm j.» 
to to him on lmr.se hark, I have imagined a* n picture, 
,at might he done. 5 ' 

dt that Goethe was rigid, ami mbb'd that the. 
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so remarked that this novel had a character tpnle de;- 
rom those of the u Wamlerjahre," imiauiueh as o« n -■ 
.^presented the external world everything wu# rent, 
uc,” said Goethe, “yon will find in it mn.rr«4y iini:- 
of the in will'd world, and in my other thing* there ».* 
too much,” 

-in now curious to learn," Hind 1, M hmv the linn will 
piernl ; I almost guess that this will take place m 
» different manner, but ktw l cannot miiowr." “ If. 
not bo right for you to guess it," said i *»»rtV, M and 

not reveal the secret to- tiny. On Thnmduv nmac - 

jivoyou the conclusion. Till then, the lam keel m-. 
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mod the conversation to the second jnrt m Idara/" 
lly the classical Walpurgis night, which rvor, I 
[y as a sketch, and which ( toef hr had n-hl mo L 
to print in that form. 1 had ventured u* luUu.r. hie* 
lo so; fori found that if it were wire printed, it w-md 4 
iys left in this unfinished state, (W-ihe }uu;,! hm^ 
t that over in the mean time, for lit' m>w fold me fka 
resolved not to print the sketch, 
m. very glad of it,” said I ; “ for now 1 »lmU feme m 
complete it" 

night bo done in three months, kii t«I he ; ** hut when 
’ time for it? The day has ton tmtty claim* »*i» 

; is aiflieult to isolate myself mtlmmih, Tf»n 
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We were in t]ie liveliest mood, and continued to talk of 
Napoleon. 

u I wish,” said young Goethe, “ that I load good pictures 
or engravings of all Napoleon’s deeds, to decorate a large 
room.” 

“The room must be very large,” said Goethe, “and 
even then it would not hold the pictures, so great are the 
deeds.” 

The Chancellor ' turned the conversation on Laden’s 
“History of the Germans ; ” and I had reason to admire 
the dexterity and penetration which young Goethe dis- 
played in deducing all which the reviewers had found to 
blame in the book from the time in which it was written, 
and the national views and feelings which had animated 
the author. We arrived at the result that the wars of 
Napoleon first explained to us those of Cfesar. “Pre- 
viously,” said Goethe, “ Caesar’s book was really not much 
more l than an exercise for classical schools.” 

Prom the old German time, the conversation turned upon 
the Gothic. We spoke of a bookcase which had a Gothic 
character, and from this were led to discuss the late 
fashion of arranging entire apartments in the old German 
and Gothic style, and thus living under the influences of a 
bygone time. 

“ In a house,” said Goethe, “ where there are so many 
rooms that some are entered only three or four times a year, 
such a fancy may pass ; and I think it a pretty notion of 
Madame Pankoucke at Paris that she has a Chinese apart- 
ment. But I cannot praise the man who fits out the rooms 
in which he lives with these strange, old-fashioned objects. 
It is a sort of masquerade, which can, in the long run, do 
no good in any respect, but must, on the contrary, have an 
unfavourable i nfl uence on the man who adopts it. Such a 
fashion is in contradiction to the age in which we live, and 
will only confirm the empty and hollow way of thinking 
and feeling in which it originates. It is well enough, on a 
merry winter’s evening, to go to a masquerade as a Turk ; 
but what should we think of a man who wore such a mask 
all the year round? We should think either that he was 
crazy, or in a fair way to become so before long.” 

We found Goethe’s remarks on this highly practical 
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I nood only look out of tho window to set' in Uio 
brooms Unit sweep the street, and the children who run 
about, a visible symbol of the world, that is always wearimr 
Old; and always becoming young again. Children’s gamut! 
ami Uio diversions of youth are preserved from etmfury to 
century ; lor, absurd as these may appear to a more mature 
age, children arc always children, and are at all Unit's 
alike. Hence wo ought not to put down the midsummer 
bonfires, or spoil the pleasure which, the little dears take in 
them. 

With this ami the like cheerful conversation tho hours 
»t table passed swiftly by. Wo younger peoplo thou 
wont into 1 ho upper room, while tho Chancellor remained 
with Goethe. 

Tlairs rrrnitii/ ,hrn, 1R - (loci ho had promised mo the 
rest ..I the novel this evening. J, wont to him at half-past 
six, and louml him alone in his comfortable work-room I 
sat down with him at table, and after wo had talked over 
ho immediate events of the day, Goethe arose and gave mi. 
t ho w.sl.od-iur last sheets. “ There you may road the con- 
. 1 1 Knul ha f while (ioetho walked up and 

down the room, and occasionally stood at tho stove As 
usual, I read softly to myself. 

. JWk» sheets of the last evening had ended where tho lieu 
is lying’ m the sun outside the wall or the old ruin, at, the 
bait ot an aged beech, and preparations are made to subdue 
urn. the prince is going to send tho hunters alter him 
mt the stranger begs him to spare his lion, being confident, 
that ho can bring him back into his cage by milder means, 
tins child, said he, will accomplish his work by plummet 
words and the sweet tones of his (lute. The prineo con- 
sents, and af ter he has arranged the necessary measures of 
preen at, um, rides back into the town with his men. 
Itonorio, with a number of hunters, occupies the deido' 
hak _m case the lion comes down, he may seam him back by 
kmdhng a hre. 3, ho mother and tins child, led by tho 
warder ol. the castle, ascend tho ruin, on tho other side of 
winch the lion is lying by tho outer wall. 

The design is to lure the mighty animal into tho spacious 
cnstlo-yard. Iho mother and the warder conceal them- 
selves above m the half-ruincd hall, while tho child geos 
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I Iiatl not read without emotion the concluding incident. 
Still I did not know what to say. 1 was astonished but not 
satisfied. It seemed to mo that the conclusion was too 
simple, # too ideal, too lyrical ; and that at least some of 
the other figures should have reappeared, and, by winding 
up the whole, luivo given more breadth to the termination. 
Goethe observed that I had a doubt in my mind, and 
endeavoured to set mo right. “ l'f,” said lie, u I had again 
brought in some of the oilier figures at the end, the con- 
clusion would have been prosaic. What could they do and. 
say, when everything is done already ? The prince and his 
nun have ridden into the town, where his assistance is 
needed. Uonorio, as soon as ho learns that the lion is 
secured, will follow with his hunters, and the man will soon 
come from the town with his iron cage and put the lion into 
it. All these things are foreseen, and therefore should not 
be detailed. If they were, wo should become prosaic. 
But an ideal, nay, a lyrical conclusion, was necessary; for 
after the pathetic speech of the man, which in itself is 
poetical prose, a further elevation is required, and 7. was 
obliged to have recourse to lyrical poetry, nay, even to a 
song. 

“ To find a simile to this novel,” continued Goethe, 
u imagine a green plant shooting up from its root, thrusting 
forth strong green loaves from the sides of its sturdy stem, 
and at last terminating in a flower. The flower is unex- 
pected and startling, but come it must — nay, the whole 
foliage has existed only for the sake of that flower, and 
would ho worthless without it.” 

At these words 1 breathed lightly. The scales seemed 
to fall from my eyes, and a feeling of the excellence 
of Hub marvel lens composition began to stir within me. 

Goethe continued,— 1 “ The purpose of this novel was to 
show how the unmanageable and the invincible is often 
better restrained by love and pious feeling than by force. 
And this beautiful aim, which is set forth by the child and 
the lion, (harmed me on to the completion of the work. 
This is the ideal— this is the flower. The green foliage of 
the extremely real introductory is only there for the sake of 

* In the senre of a croup being simple. The Gorman word is 
4t cinnum ” (solitary).-— 7Vwi«. 
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reason of tins,’* said Goethe, a 1 will explain. I went to 
work like a painter, who, with certain subjects, shuns cer- 
tain colours, ami makes others predominate. Thus, for a, 
morning landscape, ho puts a great deal of blue on bis 
palette," and but little yellow. But if ho is to paint nu 
evening scene, lie takes a great deal of yellow, and utmost 
omits the blue. I proceeded in the same way with my 
different literary productions, ami tins is the cause of their 
varied character.” 

I thought within myself that this was a very wise 
maxim, and was pleased that Goethe hud uttered it, 

I then, especially with reference to this last novel, 
admired the detail with which the scenery was de- 
scribed. 

“ .1 have,” sai<l Goethe, u never observed Nature wi tit a 
view to poetical production ; but, because my early drawing 
of: landscapes, ami my later studies in natural science, led 
mo to a constant, close observation of natural objects, f 
have gradually learned Nature hy heart even to the mi- 
nutest details, ho that, when I need anything as a. poet, it is 
at my command ; ami I cannot easily sin against truth. 
Schiller had not tins observation of Nature. The localities 
of Switzerland, which. lie used in 4 William Tell,’ were all 
related to him by mo; but ho had such a, wonderful mind, 
that even on hearsay, he could make something that pos- 
sessed reality.” 

The conversation now turned wholly on Schiller, and 
Goethe proceeded thus:— 

“Schiller’s proper productive talent lay in the ideal; and 
it may he said he has not his equal in German or any other 
literature. Ho has almost everything that Lord Byron 
has; but Lord Byron is his superior In knowledge of 
the world. I wish Schiller had lived to know herd 
Byron’s works, and wonder what he would have said to 
so congenial a mind. Hid Byrun publish anything during 
Schiller’s life ? ” 

1 could not say with certainly, Goethe took down the 
“ Conversations Lexicon,” and read the article on Byron, 
making many hasty remarks as he proceeded. It appeared 
that Byron had published nothing before 1807, ami thal 
therefore Schiller could have seen nothing of his. 
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lie endured at. the military school. In later day;, when, 
lie had enough physical freedom, he passed over to the 
ideal; and I would almost say that this idea killed him, 
since it led him to make demands on Ids physical mil. tiro 
which were too much for Ids strength. 

“The Grand Duke fixed on Schiller, when he was 
established here, an income of one thousand dollars yearly, 
and offered to give him twice as much in case he should 
be hindered, by sickness from working. Schiller declined 
this last offer, and never availed himself of it, 4 I have 
talent/ said, he, kind must help my 'HIV lint as Ids family 
enlarged of lain years, he was obliged, for a livelihood, to 
write two dramas annually; ami to accomplish this, he 
forced himself to wriie days and weeks when he was not 
well. lie would have his talent obey him at any hour, 
lie never drank much; he was very I empern to ; but, m 
.such hours of bodily weakness, lie, was obliged fo stimulate 
bis powers by the use of spirituous ikjiiom This habit 
impaired his health, and was likewise injurious to his pm* 
duetions. The faults which Home wiseacres find in Ids 
works 1 deduce from this source. All the passages which* 
they say arc not what they ought to be,. I would call 
pathological passages ; for ho wrote them on those days 
when ho had not strength to find the right* and true 
“motives. I have every respect for the categorical impora* 
live. I know how much good may proceed from it; but 
one must not carry it too far, for then this idea of ideal 
freedom certainly leads to no good/* 

Amid these interesting re mu rks, and similar discourse on 
fiord Byron ami the celebrated German a, others, of wlmm 
Belli Her had said that he liked Knt/.ebuo best, for la,*, til 
any rate, produced something, the hours of evening parsed 
swiftly along, and Goethe gave me the novel* that, i might- 
study it quietly at home. 

Bun* mummy, Jan, 21.— I went at half-past seven this even- 
ing to Goethe, and stayed with him about an hour. H e 
showed me a volume of new French 'poems, by Mademoiselle 
Gay, a/nd spoke of them with great praise, 

44 The French/’ said he, 44 push their way, and it m wed! 
worth while to look after them, l haw* lately been striving 
hard to form a notion of the present state of the 'French litem*- 
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T am sorry about Solgcr ; lie was an admirable being, and 
deserved, better than many, a iriendly an^\ti. 

I turned tbo conversation to the novel, winch. I bad now 
frequently read and studied at borne. All the tart part ’ 

‘■dll “is only an introduction, but nothing w sot forth 
beyond wbat is necessary ; and tins necessary prelmimaiy 
is Executed with such grace, that wo cannot Lmey it is 
only for tbo sake of something else, but would give it a 

y» w r;l r rfV“ ; 

1 i , j 1 , ; n (? vi‘t Accord. 1 1 1 *% 1 1 > t ho hiw * ol c, good 

inlrmlueiion, the pwprielors of «be animals must make 
it When tbe princess and the uncle 
rido by 'the booth, the people must come out and entreat 
e r nneess to honour it with a visit, “ Assuredly you 
■ire rh'dit,” said I; “for, since, all the rest is indicated m 
1 ,, iUo T* noonlo. mush bo ho Iiucswihc; and it 

f Si" tiK .w. !"™ <w»« * m 

hvasurv ihey would not let the princess pass u lassailed. 
oYou’see/’said Ooctlie, “that in a work o this kind, 
it. is finished as a whole, there is still ho, mill, mg 

In lie done with the details. ’ . ,,,,,, 

cnudlm I hen told ,1,0 of a imvignor who had lately 
visited him, and had talked of translating several of Ins 

W '«n; is a good man,” said foal he “but, as to his 
literature, lie' shows himself a mere dilettante , lor he 
llncH not! vet know German at, all, and ,s already talking* 
flm translations he will make, and *.t the purU.utu which 

h,, ‘'-Sid‘'ifll!o ^‘nature of the dilettanti, that they 
!t ,ve ,,o idea of the diilieullies which lie m a su aud 
(ii ways wish to andortako something U>t which they htno 

iiu u|ndl) . on _„At seven o’clock 1 went with the 

,aar wr-tsss 
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i„Mo g™*<: j*.%' ;;l' ' 

“Si JS hi 4 "h”'.!;,- i- 

r in liis hands. l( !l( , |,a.»i »»!«••» !1 
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*ve the burden, w H«« J «/»'; 
earnest, too poutii < , • )i(i ,, , » 
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KIta anmo way HwO\U t iH.U l 
XS' forth the eermpthm *4 — ; 
& relation to his -I-™*” 
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very hateful to him, and lu 
iiality” , ., 1U ,|,. mmn Ih’nuip** - , »»■ 

[any similar rtmmtks vuo mt , lf i, 

3T modern Ifwsnch writer* till M. N*»>« 

. I remained alone with (««• he. , ht 

L sealed packet lay upon th« f. 4 ,. «*•"" 

■*x. (« rni.iu *’ , hr. “ irt 


‘ Urlrim,' wh^'-h 
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:;iy 

V/:.l 


id' np on it. “This,” snU 
Eg to Cotta to bo printed. 

; felt, at these wonts, :moiv than 
sortanco of the moment. 

It vessel which first goes fo u.;n 
ich wo know not what ooihmioi 
is it likewise) with tlio minu- 
et master which first goes tori/i 
ireise its influences through nmny n 
1 undergo manifold destinies, t 

Ihavo,” said Goethe, “till «mv , h<*» n.n •"■■• 
ngs to add or to touch up; hull um* t‘ l «> 

an glad that it in going to Jh« !«'••»■ “ ! : ,i il ~\ t 

liberty to turn to winto other uhprf . }.■’• * '/ • ••> I- S' 

3tiny. 'My comfort is, lhaf the g.-m ; d > * -r • • **« J 

my stands at an inemlibly high t««U • «•>•>* * ' *" 

t fear that such a production will tong t 
)od and without effect." 
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In liirt thirtieth year lie liad tlie honour to talk with the 
limptwr ; then there is another of two lovers who showed 
Muh great purity during a long acquaintance, that when 
they were on one occasion obliged to pass the night in the 
sumo chamber, they occupied the time with conversation, 
ami did not approach ones another. 

44 And in the same way, there arcs innumerable other 
legends, nil turning upon what is moral and proper. It is 
by thin ho vero moderation in everything that the Chinese 
Kmpiro has sustained itself for thousands of years, and 
will endure hereafter. 

u I fuel a highly remarkable contrast to this Chinese 
novel in the 4 Chansons do Beranger,’ which have, almost 
rvery one, some immoral licentious subject for their 
h modal ion, and which would ho extremely odious to mo if 
managed by a genius inferior to Beranger ; ho, how- 
Hvr, has math* them not only tolerable, but pleasing. Tell 
mo yourself, is it not remarkable that the subjects of the 
< ’him' pin!, Humid lm so thoroughly moral, and those of 
tir i French poet of the present day bo exactly the 
».“) mt rurv f ** 

** Filth u hibnt us BdrangeFs,’’ said I, “ would find no 
fir 14 in moral subjects.** 

•• Vim u re right/' Huid < Seethe; “ tho very perversions of 
bin time have revealed mid developed his better nature.” 

»• Unty* jtitid f, 14 is this Chinese romance one of their 

lirrlt n 

*» By no means, 11 said Goethe; u the Chinese have 
thousands of them, and had already when our forefathers 
wmmd ill living in the woods, 

•» | nut more and more convinced, he continued, that 
nwtry is the tmi vernal possmshm of mankind, revealing 
everywhere, and at all times, in hundmis and 
hundreds *»f men. One makes it a little hotter than 
uunthef, and swims on the mtrfaeo a little longer than 
•mother tlmi is alt, Herr von Muti.hisson must not 
if dub he h the nmit, nor must l think that l^amtho man; 
I g t uuh mud say to himself, that the gilt ot poetry is by 
i > 1 in* .a i ?,i» very rare, and that nobody need think very 
|; , nr b ,.f hiimelf bemuse he has written a good poem. 

<< pH* rrullv, we Germans are very likely to tall too 
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,a r into th» i>4 Ui . til ’ ‘ , ; ,!a ;;‘ ! ; 

adtho narrow cm'}*' , . 

e to look about mo m ».>"• 

0 toaot.bcs:um;. , x : 

meaning term ; _ j ^ - 

d every 0110 must siw<’ { “ .. „ 

die wo thus value a hut »•*;'. 

Lives to anythin* •» _ C* , J*/ “4;. .. ,. , , 

(del. Wo must m-i »,»• ‘ 

J Servian, or fuhh-M. ,•* ’ ft . n , v , , ' 

illy want a pin n-. *• . , 

cient Greeks, m ■ 

astantly represented, i V 

itorically, appropnuimr- u, <mr . •» 

IwTgliul to hear tlurtlw t»IW 5 * 

l^miUnuv. 

the window, as w *M*‘-»*J that * - J- -■ 
deh went, out to ilrlvnkn- Uu» ■ 

out tins time. 4 , , 

Goethe, meanwhile, »n tinned »“«"* 7 , 

n. Wo talked «f Alevimh-r **■•» 

it Count Keinhurtl, <mt Mik »<»>•-. «• 
ioro,uB a young uutlu»r »>i ^kbn.. h 1 
solved in society* and Hod h- » j ! 

, his estate in tho *twgM*»mrWd t "“ " v " 

tnily and his mother, 

<4 ]$anzoni,” continued !»', '' ■* ' • 
low what a good poet r, ** f -d ■ 
m as such, lie 1ms h»* much r»- ■ - • ■ :: 


is account is uIwhvm addmg t.- y 
i shows how faithful Ip* ln>* W- *•> 

3 facts may bu hhforsnd, In* ‘ 

ore than my Thar* am! tying*-? 5 * ** 

lowu tho historical rim* act* ra ’ ■ •' 

> had, ho could scarcely hw t ? • •• 

ict must know what vfh’ou U- w*«o * ® ' 
gulafco tho nature of hr r. *r< u-t% * ^ **i. ■ 
,d tried to make Moment a» l.o4 *> * , 1 ^ ■ 
fchcr of a dozen clii!dr<n, h»» ligLtr-- v 
3uld havo appeared very nh#ur4 t 1 ^ 4.4 *: 


